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rss HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—A. W. WARD, ber Litt. D. 

THURSDAY, June 14, 5 P.m., at sT. ARTIN’S TOWN HALL, 
CHARING CROSS, the following ee will be read :—‘'The Inquisi- 
tions of Depopulation in 1517.’ by EDWIN FRANCIS GAY. 

HUBEKT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 

MS, St. Martin's L s Lane, W.c 





HE RUSKIN COLLECTION of TURNERS.— 
The EXHIBITION of SEVENTY WATER COLOURS by J. M. W. 
TURNER, R A., forming the COLLECTION of the late JOHN RUSKIN, 
is NOW OPEN, at the FINE-ART SUCIETY’S, 148, New Bond Street. 


MlHE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. (near the National 

Gallery). ‘The 120ra SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 











Fz NCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 
NOW OPEN. the EIGHTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, from 9.30 to 6. Admission 1s. 





Los and DEATH.—ROBERT DUNTHORNE 
has Urey announcing the PUBLICATION of the MEZZO- 
TINT by FRANK SHURT after the PAINTING by GEORGE FRE- 
DERICK WATTS, R.A.—The REMBRANDT GALLERY, Vigo Street, 
London. W. 


HE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. — 

Schiller’s ‘Death of Wallenstein,’ Translated by Coleridge. 
ACTED for the FIRST TIME in LONDON on FRIDAY EVENING, 
June 22.—Tickets of the Srcrerary, 9, Harrington Koad, South 
Kensington, 8. W.—Last Performance of the Season. 


HORTHAND TYPIST.—SITUATION WANTED 
by YOUNG LADY, aged Ss Fully competent. Speed 120.—L. R., 
24, Studholme Street, Peckham 


HORTHAND TYPIST, well educate1, WANTED 

AT ONCE by Literary Man. Liberal salary. Also Journalistic 

and Literary Pupil. ‘Thorough training.—Eprror, 12, Albert Road, 
Regent's Park. 














ECRETARY, one who has acted for Author and 
Journalist Over three years, DISENGAGED. meh a 
Typist. 18 a year. he | 8. G, 39, , New F Park oad, Brixton Hill, 8. W. 


NENTLEMAN, who has for some time been 
assisting Journalist (Military Expert) and Literary Man, 
REQUIKES ENGAGEMENT in similar capacity. ‘Type-Writing accu- 
rately 1.000 per hour from Dictation. Reference.—Address INpvNa, 
Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, W. 


IBRARIAN or SECRE rARY.—The LIBRARIAN 

4 of TOYNBEE HALL, London, E. (32), desires ENGAGEMENT 

in or near London. Eight years’ experience. References to Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., and Canon Barnett, Warden of Toynbee Hall. 


GouNTY BOROUGH of WEST HAM. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in ENGLISH 
and CLASSICS, at a commencing salary of 150] per annum. 

Candidates must have read the circular, giving particulars of the 
duties attached to the post, which can be obtained Ages the Parncipat, 
Municipal Technical Institute, West Ham, Lendon, E. 

‘The applications must be sent to the Principal, at the above address, 
80 as to reach him before noon on JUNE 30, ae 

By order of the Counc 
FRED. E, WILLE: ARY, Town Clerk. 
_Town Hall, West Ham, E., June 1, 1900. 


{J NIVERSITY HALL for WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ST. ANDREWS. 
A LADY is REQUIRED as WARDEN of this Hall.—Applications 
may be lodged up to JUNE 30 with the Secrerary or THE UNIVERSITY, 
rom whom further particulars may be obtained. 


SCHOOL, BOARD FOR LONDON, 


TEACHERS OF se TERATURE AND HISTORY FOR EVENING 
ONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The Board propose be OPEN, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, CLASSES for 
the study of (a) ENGLISH LITERATURE and (b) ENGLISH 
HISTORY, and are iad to obtain the services of well-qualified 
TEACHERS for this work 

In regard to English Literature, the desire of the Board is that 
Classes shall be carried on by means of Oral Descriptions of the Works 
of Poets, Dramatists, Novelists, and other Prose Writers, so as to 
ereate and foster an appreciation of Standard English Literature 
amongst pater attending the Evening Schools. They want Teachers 
with a full knowledge of their subject, and with the power of 
influencing and attracting those whose knowledge of the subject is but 
Scanty. Applicants must possess either a University Degree or produce 
other proof of their literary qualifications. Aptitude in dealing with 
and interesting Evening School Pupils will be deemed essential. 

In regard to English History, the Classes will, it is expected, be 
attended by Senior Students, and the ‘Teachers must have a full know- 
ledge of their subject. 

The remuneration will be 10s. 6d. an Evening of Two Ho! 

Bi ee for ean appointments, either personally oy "by letter, 

Applications for. these appointments must be forwarded not later 
than JUNE 23, 1900, on forms which can be obtained from the CLenx or 
THE EVENING CONTINUATION Scuoots Commrrree, School Board for London, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. If a written Spencnee is made for a 
form it must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed foolscap 
envelope or wrapper. 























GEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will shortly become 
VACANT owing to the es through failing health, of the 
present Head Master, Mr. Har 

The income of the Head ioe arises from a fixed stipend of 200/. a 
year and 4] head money per Scholar. There are now 210 Scholars in 
the School. The Head Master has also an excellent Boarding House 
free of rent and rates. accommodating Forty Boarders, and erected at a 
cost of 11,5001 ‘The Boarding House fee, apart from tuition, is 55/. The 
School includes Five Boarding Houses, with a beautiful Chapel recently 
built from donations 

‘The Head Master a be a University Graduate 
re. Preference will be given to Candidates whose age does not exceed 


rty. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. 
W. Rozrnson. Solicitor, Sedbergh, K.S.0., to whom written application 
should be made, with testimonials, before the end of JULY. 

Sedbergh, May 28, 1900. 


Wes ESTMINSTERSCHOOL. —An EXAMINATION 

be held on JULY 3, 4. and 5, to FILL UP not less than 

FOUR RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, SIX NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and ONE EXHIBITION.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The HENRY TATE SCHOLARSHIP in Science, annual value 50I. 

A PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in Science ” ” . 

A REID SCHOLARSHIP in Arts a pee 311. 10s. 

All tenable for Three Years. 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held at the 
College on JUNE 26 and 27. Candidates must be under Nineteen Years 
of age on the first day of the Examination. 
For further information apply to the Principat. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
N i Vee Res.) fF BA L LBL, 
for RESIDENCE of WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Apply to the Warden, Miss A. D. Pease, University Hall, 163, Edge 
Lane, Liverpool. 


\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.). 

The object of this College is to give a professional training to 
educated Women who intend to teach. In addition to the course of 
training, it offers the advantages of a college life and one year's resi- 
dence in Cambridge. 

The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, 
in addition to those of the Resident and Visiting Lecturers, and are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) 
Ample opportunity is given for practice in Teaching Science, Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, and the other usual School subjects in various 
Schools in Cambridge. 

pci are admitted i in aeameey 4 and in September.—Full particulars 
cholarships, and Bursaries may be 
pe Ped on application to the ne Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 








ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ony and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1900-1901. 

The Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under Sixteen Years 
of Age ; those at the Institute’s TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
for Students not under Fourteen Years of age. The ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS to both Colleges are held in SEPTEMBER, and the 
SESSIONS COMMENCE in OCTOBER. Particulars of the Entrance 
Examinations. Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be 
obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the Head Office of the 
Institute, Gresham College, Rasinghall Street, E.¢ 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Exhibition Road, 8.¥ 

A College for Higher Technical atone for Day Students not 
under Sixteen preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical 
Engineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and ‘Teachers. Fee for 
a full Associateship Course, 25/. per Session. Professors :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering—W. C. UNWIN, F.R.S. M.Inst.C E. 
Electrical Engineering —W. E. AYRTON, F.R.S. Past Pres. Inst E.E. 
Chemistry—H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph D LL.D. F RS 
Mechanics and Mathematics -O. HENRICI Ph D. LL.D. F.R 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
Leonard Street, City Road, E.¢ 

A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 
Fourteen preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and 
for Evening Students. Fees, 15/. per Session for Day Students. 
Professors : 

Physics and i Electrical Vad hn P. THOMPSON, D.Sc. F.R.S., 
Principal of the Colleg 
pire Engineering and Mathematics—W. E. DALBY, M.A. B.Sc. 
Cc 


nst 
Chemistry_—R. MELDOLA, F.R.S. F.1 C 
ve WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institut 
__ Gresham College, Basinghall mipeee: EC. 


“SSISTA NT SCHOOLMISTRESSES, — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, Trained 

and Certificated High-School Teachers, Foreign Teachers. Kindergarten 

Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 31, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements. 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 


L ANDERSON & CU., Advertising Agents 
» (Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING tr 8.W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHEST TER STREET, 
a aig sear tise at ber lowest Rapeberd prices. Special terms to 
on 

















DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

TH be obtained (free of charge) trom Messrs. GABBITAS, 
Po RING | & CO., who, from their extensive and | saesrs knowledge of 
sh divens wi fain etl esuses Uf saps uth Sek 
reful selections if supplied w etailed 

requirements, —36, Sackville Street, W. o- % 











\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Js Purchase of pewsperes Properties, undertake Mba ga for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





GERIAL STORIES WANTED, 50,000 to 70,000 
words, with plenty incident and strong love interest.—Reply Srory 
Eprror, Red Letter Office, 109, Fleet Street, E.C. 





THE Rev. WILLIAM C. STEWART, LL.B., 

LECTURES and GIVES INSTRUCTION by CORRESPOND- 
ENCE in History. Literature, and Composition, and Moral Philosophy. 
—7, Spencer Road, Wandsworth Common, 8. W. 


MXYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Stxrs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardeas, Ham- 
mersmi 


YYPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE- 
WRITING.—NOVELS, ’ PLAYS, ESSAYS carefally TYPED. 

Difficult MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors. — 
Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 
WO COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


E tg -W RITING.—MSS. COPIED, from 10d. per 
000 words, in a new and effective style ‘which, by arresting 
attention, gives the MS. a special chance.—Please write for Specimen 
ae ion ToRIA Type-Wririne Co., 18, Borough High Street, London 
ridge, 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Direcror, 

C. ©. ORD, M.A.). for all inquiries on the University. Scholastic 

Agency. Medical Registry. Clerical Duty provided. Examinations 
arranged. ‘lranslations and Catalogues. Secretarial Work. 























For Booksellers’ Catalogues, Xc., see p. 734. 











THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
Leaps Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

Ps pared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS. and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


L ON ON I BRAR Y, 
Die PRC 


Ss 8.W 
Rees be H. PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
yice- Prenidene Thee Right fag AJ. Balfour, M.P.; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London ; Herbert Speacer, Esq. ; 
the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, ae D.C.L. 
‘Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff; 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.S.; Right Hon. earl of Rose sebery. 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed’ to Satgror? J 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till hal 
past Six. Meme Fifth Edition, ase, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 
to Members, 1 
Cc. T. ‘TAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 

Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, “Tri- 
form, London.’ Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET for THREE 
MONTHS) DURING SUMMER, a HOUSE in South - West 
Suburb (55/. rental) for a Residence in the Country, or Seaside, not 
more tan fifty-five miles from London.—Apply F., Athenzum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 














Sales by Anction. 
Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the late 
JOSIAH HOULE, Esq. (by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNES- 
DAY, June 13, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Clutterbuck’s History of Hertford, 
3 vols.—Cussans’s Hertfordshire, 3 vols. Large and Small Paper— 
Penrose’s Athenian Architecture -- Hayley’s Life of Romney, &c, 
6 vols.—Gower’s Sir Thomas Lawrence—Vallance’s Art of William 
Morris, Large Paper—Repton’s Landscape Gardening, &c., 2 vols.— 
La Fontaine, Fables, 4 vols. 1755—Valpy’s Delphin Classics, ‘1A vols. 
—Murray’s Family Library, 86 vols.—Chalmers’s British Essayists, 
45 vols.—Albert Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, Fortunes of the 
Seattergood Family, &c., 8 vols. First Editions, uncut— Cowper's 
Poems, 2 vols. paintings on fore-edges—Scott's Waverley Novels, 
48 vols —Norfolk Archeology, 17 vols. — Bibliographical Society's 
Publications, 1891-9—Early Illustrated Juvenile Books—Books relatin; 
to India—Writings of Grote, Froude, Buckle, Motley, Macaulay, an 
other Standard Authors. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
THE PEEL HEIRLOOMS. 


The valuable Library of Books, including the most remarkable 
Collection of Political Caricatures ever offered for Auction, 
brilliant Mezzotints, §c., removed from Drayton Manor for 
convenience of Sale. 


MESSES. ROBINSON & FISHER are instructed 
to SELL at their Rooms, as above, on TUESDAY, June 12, and 
Three Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely each Day, the valuable 
LIBRARY of BOOKS, containing a very extensive Topographical 
Collection, including the — County Histories, and exceptionally fine 
extra-illustrated Copies of Lysons’s and Pennant’s London—Collections 
of Portraits—fine Copies of esteemed Editions of the Greek and in 
Classics, including the Editio Princeps of Homer, the Victorian Cicero 
of 1543, and William Pitt's fine Presentation Copy of the Foulis Homer 
—The Poliphile of 1499—Houghton Gallery—over 1,000 volumes of 
French Works and Standard Works in most Branches of English 
Literature, the whole in first -class condition and bearing the Peel 
Book plate, and a Collection of A 

May be viewed Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Monday prior, and Catalogues had of the Avcrionrers at their 
Offices, Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, S. W. 
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The very viluable Library of the late J, B, INGLIS, Esq. 
M KSSKS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
treet strand, WC, on MONDAY, June 1], and ‘Three Following Days, 
at 1 o clock mag E the valuable and interesting LIBRARY of 
EARLY PRINTED and RARE BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and 
other MANUSCRIPTS formed by the late J. B. INGLIS, Esq. (the 


Postage Stamps. 
N EsSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, June 12, at half-past 4 o’clock precisely, rare BRITISH, 
FOREIGN, and COLONIAL TAGE STAMPS. 

Catalogues on application. 





Property of Dr. C. INGLIS), comprising excessively rare Pr 
of the Printing Press in its infancy, both in England and Abroad, 
including a remarkable Series of Opuscula by anonymous early 
Printers—a Number of Works with early Xylographic and other Ilius- 
trations—First Specimens of Printing in Cities and Towns—extremely 
rave Books and Tracts selating to America, including Columbus's 
First | etter, 1493, and Vespucius Mundus Novus, 1504—early and rare 
Eastern Voyages by Mandeville, Marco Polo, and others—the Three 
Editions of Breydenbach’s Jerusalem—First Editions of Boccaccio and 
Cervantes in English— Machlinia’s Chronicle of England—a remarkable 
Series of Robert Whittington’s Grammatical Pieces printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, and many rare Editions of Ancient and Modern English 
Writers—unique and extremely rare Books of Hours, Breviaries, 
Missals, and other Service Books—some very fine Illuminated Books of 
Hours—and a few Classical MSS., &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Japznese Prints in Colours, 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 13, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a COLLECTION of JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, &c., the Property 
of a LADY. 

May be viewe! two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Coin: and War Medals, including the Collection of the late 
Sir HENRY DRYDEN, Bart. 

M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 15. and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGLISH CUINS and WAR 
MEDALS, the Property of a well-known LANCASHIRE COLLECTOR ; 
a COLLECTION of GREEK, BACTRIAN, SASSANIAN, ROMAN, 
INDIAN COINS, &c , the Property of the late Sir HENRY DRYDEN, 
Kart. ; the COLLECTIONS of the late Canon HILL, EDWARD CHAS 
HULME, Esq.. F.R.CS8., and other Properties, comprising Greek, 
Roman, and English Coins - English Commemorative and War Medals— 
Foreign Coins and Mecals—knglish Tokens of Seventeenth, Eight- 
teenth, and Ni: eteenth Centuries— Oriental and other Coins, including 
2 few brilliant Patterns and Proofs—Numismatic Books— Coin Cabinets 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Pcreelain and Ictterv, Jewellery, Enamels, Miniatures, 
« Stradivarius Violin, the Property of a Lady. 


POOP raw 
M Essks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. June 18, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN and 
PUTTERY— Jewellery —Enamels—Miniatures—Silver and Electro Plate 
and other Works of Art, and a few Antiquities—a Stradivarius Violin, 
the Property of a LADY ; a GOLD SNUFF-BOX, given by Napoleon on 
his deathbed to Dr. Arnott, and now the Property of a NOBLE- 
MAN, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Illuminated and other Manuscripts, the 
Property of a Gentleman in Austro-Hungary,. 


KM ESsks SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

&treet. Strand, W C.,on WEDNESDAY, June 20, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

an interesting PORTION of the valuable COLLECTION of ILLU- 

MINATED and other MANUSCKIPTS and EARLY PRINTED BOOKS 

with WOQUDCUTS, the Property of a Gentleran in Austro Hungary. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable and select Stock of Books of the late 
Mr. FRANCIS HARVEY, of 4, St. James's Street, S.W. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Ne. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W C , on THURSDAY, June 21, and Two Following Days, 
at Lo'cleck p ecisely, the valuable and select STOCK of BOOKS of the 
Jate Mr. Fu ANCIS HARVEY, of 4, St. James’s Street, 8.W., comprising 
First Editions of the Writings of Browning, Coleridge, Dickens, 
‘Thackeray, Lever, &¢ —Works Illustrated by George Cruikshank— 
Original Drawings by H.K Krowne—Extra-illustrated Books. including 
Byion's Works and Lite, Larwood s London Parks, Johnson's Life of 
Pope, Life of David Roberts—A remarkable Series of Caricatures by 
Gillray aud Rowlandson, Chronologically Arranged—a large Collection 
of the Engraved Works of Hogarth, in various States—fine Books of 
Prints, including Proof Impressicns of Turner's Lilustrations to Scott’s 
Works and to Rogers's Italy and Poems—rare Tracts relating to the 
Pietender— Early Quarto Plays—Shakespeare’s Works, Second Folio— 
Works on Cvstume—Dramatic Literature—Roberts’s Holy Land, 
Fgypt and Nubia, Coloured Copies—Musée Francais, proofs—a fine 
teries of the Original Editions of Leigh Hunt’s Works, &c., mostly in 
fine Bindings by F. Bedford, Riviere, and other eminent binders. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


FRIDAY NEXT, June 15. 
Photographic and Scientific Apparatus, §c. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Kooms, £8, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, June 15, at half-past 12 o'clock, CAMERAS and 
LENSEs by well-known Makers—'T Pp Mier Opera and 
Race Glasses—and other Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had on application post free. 


TUESDAY, June 19. 

The Remaining Portion of the well-known Collection of British 
Lepidoptera formed by P. M. BRIGHT, Esq, of Bourne- 
mouth ; also wtll be included the Collection of British 
Lepidoptera and Coleoptera formed by W. DUPPA 
CKOTCH, Esq. ; and other Properties. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will sell the ahove by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, on TUESDAY, June 19, at half- 

y ost 12 o'clock. 

On view Cay prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues had 
on application post free 


F WEDNESDAY, June 20. 
THE GREAT EGG SALE. 


An unrecorded Egg of the Great Auk, probably the finest ever 
'ffered for Sale; also the Collection of Hggs formed by 
H MUNT, Esq., containing, with other rarities, another 
Specimen of the Great Auk Swallow-Tatled Kite—Sabine’s 
Gu'l Spine- Tailed Swift, &c.; the Collection of Eggs of the 
Kev. A. FURNEAUX ; and several other £1 operties. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will sell the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38. King Street, Covent Garden, 
on WEDNESDAY, June 20, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
On view day prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
had on application post free. 

















Library of the late J. PULMAN, Exq., formerly Librarian to 
the House of Loras, 


N ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, June 19, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock preciscly, the LIBRARY of the late J. PULMAN, Esq., 
formerly Librarian to the House of Lords, comprising Works on 
Biography, Travel, History, Military Subjects, India, Science, Napoleon, 
Natural History. &c., and including Dictionary of National Biography, 
vols. 1-53—Burton’s Arabian Nights, with Supplement—Vanity Fair 
Alvum, 33 vols —Biackwood's Magazine — Froude’s England, 12 vols. 
Library Edition—Prescott’s Works, Library Editien—Alison’s Europe, 
Library Edition Quarterly Keview, 106 vols —Max Miiller's Sacred 
Books of the Fast. 47 vols —Holy Bible, with Speaker’s Commentary— 
Morris’s British Birds—The Turner Gallery—Hritton’s Cathedral Anti- 
quities—First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c. 

Catalogues may be had. 





Guaranteed Violins, including the Collection formed by 
J. VINER POMEKOY, of Clifton, Bristol, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, I eicester Square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, June 19, at ten minutes st 1 o'clock precisely, the 
valuable COLLECTION of VIOLINS formed by J. VINER POMEROY, 
of Clifton, Bristol, including choice Examples of 





Lupot Fendt Derazey Pire 
Pique Vuillaume Gagliano 

Foster Tononi Klotz 

Betts Rocca and many others. 


The whole of which are guaranteed to the Purchaser according to the 
description in Catalogue. 
Catalogues may te had. 





Miscellaneous Property. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.. 
June 21, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely. ANTIQUE SILVER and SHEFFIELD PLATE— 
Jewellery—China—a Collection of Antique Gems and Cameos, Minia- 
tures and Medallions—and a few choice Pieces of Fur. iture. 


Catalogues may be had. 





< 








Library of the iate H. R. YOUNG, Esq (by order of the 
Frecutors). 
N ESSRS, PUTTICK «& SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION. at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, June 28, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late H. R. YOUNG, Esq. (by 
order of the Executors), comprising Standard and Miscellaneous books 


in all Branehes of Literature. 
Catalogues in preparation. 





The C.ntents of the Mansion, No, 19, Grosvenor Square, late 
the residence of Madame DK FALBE, deceased. 


M EsSSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice thas they will SELL by AUCTION on the 
premises as aboye,on MONDAY, June 11, and Three Following Days. at 
| o'clock precisely (by order of the Executor). the valuable CONTENTS 
of the MANSION. No 19, GROSVENOK SQUARE, late the residence 
of Madame DE FALRE, deceased, comprising Persian and Indian 
Carpets—Krocace, Damask, and other Window Curtains—Louis XVI. 
Carved and Gilt Furniture covered in Brocades and Embroidery— 
Chippendale Mirrors — Sheraton Wardrobes— Mahogany and other 
Bedroom Furniture—Porcelain— Decorative Objects, &c. 

May be viewed and Catalog had. Catalog may also be had at 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods's Offices, 8, King Street, St James's 
Square, 8S. W. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectiully give notice that they will hold the following Sales 
by Auction at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, the 
Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely: — 
On MONDAY, June 11, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late W. F. MILLS, Bsq., and otheis. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 13, MODERN 


ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS. 


On FRIDAY, June 15,0LD DRESDEN GROUPS 
and FIGURES, ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN, the 
Property of Mrs. ORMONDE; German Stained Glass, Porcelain, and 
Decorative Objects from various Private Collections. 


On SATURDAY, June 16, important PICTURES 
by OLD MASTERS from the COLLECTION of the late EARL of 
DUDLEY; and highly important Pictures by Old Masters from 
numerous Private Collections and different Sources. 

On MONDAY, June 18, at 2 o'clock, the 
SEFTON HOUSE CELLAR of WINES, choice 1889 CHAMPAGNES, 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN and of the late HAMILTON 
BRUCE, Esq. 

On TUESDAY, June 19, OLD ENGLISH and 
other DECORATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, and OBJECTS of 
ART of the late VISCOUNTESS LISMORE. 











M ESSBS. REYNOLDS & EASON beg to draw 

attention to the OIL PAINTINGS by J. Pettie, R.A., H. Beall, 
and others; the ENGRAVINGS, coloured by hand, after Marcus Stone, 
R.A.; and the COLLECTION of WATER COLOURS by Hardy, R.B.A., 
Renshaw, and others in their SALE of the HOUSEHOLD FURNI- 
TURE and CONTENTS of the PREMISES BRACKENHOLME, 
LAURIE PARK ROAD, SYDENHAM, on TUESDAY, June 12, at 
12 o’clock precisely. 

Catalogues on application from the Avcrionrrrs, 43, Bishopsgate 
Street Without, E.C. 


1° BE SOLD by TENDER, at DOUGLAS, 

on FRIDAY, June 22, the MANX SUN, an old-established and 
popular Weekly Paper, with Machines, Jobbing Plant, ‘ype. Stock, &c., 
of which full particulars may be had on oo to Messrs. Joun 
Kerrvisn & Son, Incorporated Accountants, Douglas. 








PUBLICATIONS NOUVELLES de la 
LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE et CIE. 
London : 18, King William Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
Paris : 79, Boulevard Saint-Germain. 
L’EXPLOITATION de notre EMPIRE COLONIAL. 
Par M. LOUIS VIGNON, Lauréat de l'Institut (Académie des 
Sciences morales et politiques). Un volume in-13, broché, 3 fr. 50. 





THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, we. 


Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(GARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
ART. 
AUTOTYPES of WORKS by 


ARTISTS of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL, 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 
OLD MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 
WORKS from the PARIS SALONS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUK Now ready. New Edition of 1t0 pages, 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Biock Iliustratious. For con- 
venience of reference the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, S8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 97. [Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DB 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, tl. 6s. 














The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS,’ CASSEL, "DRESDEN, tbe 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 


9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, KOSSKTTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHOKs!, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON 


& CO’JS NEW BOOKS. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


A°SPORTSWOMAN IN INDIA. 
Travels, Adventures, and Experiences in Known and Unknown India. 
By ISABEL SAVORY. 


With 48 Full-Page Illustrations and Photogravure Portrait. 


In 1 large vol. demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. 





THE SECOND THOUSAND AT ONCE CALLED FOR. 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. 
Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her Correspondence with Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmarck. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., Author of ‘The Romance of Isabel Lady Burton.’ 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth gilt, and gilt top, 36s. 


“This highly interesting work.””—Atheneum. 
which is as exciting as an historical novel by Dumas.’’—Literature. 
«These fascinating volumes,’’—Literary Wo rld. 


‘Keeps the reader constantly absorbed.’’— World. Pe 
“Tt is the most human, therefore the most attractive, romance my Baronite has read for many a day.”—Punch. 
“ Might make a dozen romances.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


“These singularly spirited and dramatic volumes.”’—Daily Telegraph. “ A book 





“EVERY PAGE PALPITATES WITH HUMAN INTEREST.”—Daily Telegraph. 
THE FIRST BOOK ON THE SIEGE OF KIMBERLEY, 


BESIEGED BY THE BOERS. 
A Diary of Life and Events in Kimberley during the Siege. 
By E. OLIVER ASHE, M.D. F.8.C.S., Surgeon to the Kimberley Hospital. 


In crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. with 24 Illustrations. 


“ There is not a dull page.’’—Academy. 
bright, homely narrative that almost everybody will like to read.””—TZimes. 


‘*A valuable contribution to the history of the war.’’—Daily Mail. 


“The illustrations are good. An excellent diary.”—Atheneum. “A 





“VERY INTERESTING AND USEFUL:TO INTENDING TOURISTS.”—World, 
BY THE LATE ISABEL LADY BUKTON. 


THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 


Edited, with a Preface, by W. H. WILKINS, M.A, 


Printed in Two Colours. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


“Tt is an amazingly frank and fresh production. Lady Burton writes with a travelled keenness of observation and literary precision which give her account of the Play an interest 


beyond anything yet written of the journey to the Bavarian Tyrol.””—Daily§ Chronicle. 





THE TWO GREAT SUCCESSES OF THE YEAR. 


In large crown 8vo, 


35TH THOUSAND. 
ELLEN THORNYCROFT FOWLER'S BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


THE FARRINGDONS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A DOUBLE THREAD.’ 
(Now in its Fiftieth Thousand). 


cloth gilt, 6s, each, 
JUST READY 
| MARIE CORELLI’S NEW LONG STORY, 


BOY. 


This Story is the longest and most important by Miss Corelli published for over Four Years. 


SECOND EDITION, completing 35,000 COPIES, NOW READY. 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW 


BY ROSA N. CAREY. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 


LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. With Illustrations on | TONY LARKIN, ENGLISHMAN. 


Plate Paper. 
BY ROBERT GRANT. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. 


“The cleverness and real interest of the story would secure for it a very favourable | 


verdict. It is a well worked out and consistently developed achievement of character- 
drawing. Distinctly well done. The brilliant triumph of Selina’s ambition which ends the 
story is a fine piece of irony.””—Pall Mall Gazette. . 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


The THORN BIT. By Dorothea Conyers. 


A SECOND EDITION AT ONCE CALLED FOR OF 


The SECOND LADY DELCOMBE. 


Ni Rita Frost, the Second Lady Deleombe, is one of the most charming women in recent 

fiction.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
_ ‘Rita Frost is one of the best, the most pathetic heroines we have met with for some 

time.”’—Standard. 

‘*Rita Frost is as convincing as she is attractive. A sketch of character full of power 
and discernment.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* Rita is a charming personality, treated with delightful freshness.’’—Atheneum., 

“‘A very beautiful story this.” —Outlook. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON. 


A LADY of the REGENCY. 


“The book is a brilliant towr de force and an absorbing tale to boot. 
the books of the day.”—Daily Mail. 


[Second Edition. 
Certainly one of 


‘A very fascinating novel, remarkably well written. The story, once begun, will not | 


be laid aside until the final page has been read.’’—/ree Press. 
‘ Every character has distinction. ‘A Lady of the Regency’ is a remarkable —. 
Academy. 


“There is a sound and honest simplicity in Mrs. Edward Kennard’s latest novel that 
| is bound to make it a favourite. The book is stirring in the extreme, very well written, full 
of incident, realistic, and interesting.’’—Literary World. 


BY TOM GALLON. 


KIDDY. 

| ‘“‘A singularly beautiful story. The girl is 2 sweet creation, most finely executed. Mr. 

| Gallon has achieved a noble and faultless piece of work, and we offer him our congratula- 
tions.”’—Literary World. 





SECOND EDITION IMMEDIATELY CALLED FOR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A YELLOW ASTER.’ 


9 
The MINX. By “ Iota. 

“In ‘The Minx’ ‘Iota’ shows insight, a knowledge of how a good story is con- 
structed, a clear management of her detail, which make the novel as a whole the best thing 
she has ever done. It is a pretty theme which Mrs. Caffyn proposes to herself, and she 
carries it out with no little skill and graphic effect.””—Daily Telegraph. 


BY L. T. MEADE, 


of OLIVE LATIMER. With 


ELLA MACMAHON’S r 


'FORTUNE’S YELLOW. 


“The novel has considerable charm.’’—Outlook. by 

“Miss MacMahon deserves all the credit that attaches to the accomplishment of a 
| difficult and delicate task. No ordinary tact ani sympathy are required in handling a theme 
fraught with so many possibilities. Miss MacMahon emerges with distinction.’’—Spectator. 


The TEMPTATION 


Illustrations. 








London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Rowe 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


i 
TWO NEW VOLUMES READY ONTUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


THE HISTORY OF TOM 
JONES. 


By HENRY FIELDING. 


Inu 2 vols. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each vol. 


FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED: 
THE STORY OF LADYSMITH. 


BEING 
Unpublished Letters from H. H. 8. PEARSE, 
the Daily News Special Correspondent. 





W.th Maps and Illustrations from Sketches and Photugraphs 
made by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STANDARD.—* We could wish for nothing better.” 
ATHENA:\UM.—‘‘A valuable and accurate record.” 
GLUBE.—* Excellent.” 


LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, Gs, each. 


THE BATH COMEDY. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘ The Pride of Jennico’ (47tH THOUSAND). 


ACADEMY.,.—‘ The brightness and dash of the novel 
are unfailing.” 

ST. JAM ES'’S GAZETTE.—“ One of the most refreshing 
and mirthful novels we have read for a long time.” 

DAILY NEWS.—"“ Delightfully fresh, vivacious, and 
entertaining.” 





9th Thousand. 


THE BABES IN THE BUSH. 
A Story of Australian Settlers in Early Days. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 





With Portrait and 16 Illustrations, 8vo. gilt edges, 2s. 


POEMS: 


In Memoriam, Maud, Princess, Enoch 
Arden, &c. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


PAUSANIAS, 
And other Greek Sketches. 


By J. G. FRAZER, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, D.C.L. Oxford, 
LL.D. Glasgow, Litt D. Durham. Globe svo. 5s. 
[Eversley Series. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,.—* The English traveller with a 
taste for archeology who visits Greece will find in this little 
bock a treasure-house of delight...... Mr. Frazer's critical 
estimate of Pausanias is not only full of ripe scholarship, 
but written in a most graceful and polished prose.” 


LITERARY INTERPRETATION of 
LIFE. By W. H. CRAWSHAW, A.M , Professor of 
Knglish Literature in Co!gate University. Globe 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 











POLITICS and ADMINISTRATION. 
A Studv in Government. By FRANK J. GOODNOW, 
A.M. LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law in Colum- 
bia University. Crown Svo. és. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 


[HURST & BLACKETT’S 


i @ TF. 


oo 


AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. illustrated by numerous Maps and Plans, 
price 12s. net. 


THE EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGNS, 1882-1899. 


Being a Complete Narrative of the Rise and Fall of the 
Arabist and Mahdist Movements, as well as a History 
of England’s Iutervention in Egypt. 


By CHARLES ROYLE, 
late R.N., Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the Egyptian Court of 
Appeal, Cairo, 

“Will interest those who have attention to spare from 
our Souta African campaign. Indeed, it’ will have even 
for those—the vast majority—who can 1ead, think, or 
talk of nothing but our present war, the incidental interest 
of a glimpse of the record of some of our South African 
beroes.”—7ruth, 





NOW READY, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with special binding 
price 3s. 6d. 


FROM VELDT CAMP FIRES: Stories 
of Southern Africa. By H. A. BRYDEN, Author of 
‘An Exiled Scot,’ ‘Gun and Camera in Southern 
Africa,’ &c. 

‘Mr. Bryden writes of that which he knows, and bas a 
vigorous way of telling a story which is calculated to please 
many.”—GiLe. 





From a Leview in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 
of May 25. 

The latter day novelist must needs lay bare the 
souls of his characters for our edification. Miss 
Whitby perceives no such necessity. Her people 
live and move before us as if we walked beside 
them. She has looked on at the little drama she 
describes with a very comprehensive eye; no detail 
has escaped her. Her story has a fresh senti- 
mentalism and a lack of morbid analysis that 
make it pleasant reading. Moreover, it contains 
several clever sketches, many bright. comments on 
life and character, and a great deal of shrewd 
common sense. All who are not captured by the 
new literature will find much to charm them in 








BEQUEATHED. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY, 


Author of the ‘ Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘ Part of the 
Property,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. G. B. BURGIN. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


The PERSON in the HOUSE. By 


G. B. BURGIN, Author of ‘The Tiger’s Claw,’ ‘The 
Hermits of Gray’s Inn,’ &c. 


The KISS of ISIS. By Capt. Arthur 


HAGGARD, Author of ‘Only a Drummer Boy,’ ‘ With 
Rank and File,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
“It is a thoroughly amusing book.”—Morning Post. 
“Tf not exactly sublime and terror-moving, like the best 
stories of the supernatural, they are usually clever, and 
they wake a highly readable book.” —Scotsman, 


A MARTIAL MAID. By Anne 


ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 

‘* The scene is laid in the England of to-day, and though 
the story is romantic in a sense, it is so within modern 
limitations. What most strikes one is the excellence of the 
construction. Women especially will like this novel, which 
will appeal successfully to their feelings.”— Gicbe. 

“The story is wholesome, the author grips her involved 
plot thoroughly, and the developing interest leads up to a 
finish in which everybody is made happy.”—Glasgow Herald, 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. By Eden 
PHILLPOTIS, Author of ‘The Human Boy,’ ‘My 
Laughing Philosopher,’ &c. A Newand Revised Kdition. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated by J. Leys Pethybridyge, 
price 3s. 6d. 

‘‘A charming book for presentation purposes at this time 
of the year.” —/ull Mali Guzette. 

** One of the best of the author’s books, and should have a 
renewed and wider popularity.”— Globe. 

‘“the book is instinet with the spirit of holiday and of 
good-fellowship.”—scotsman. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp.,, 





13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


Uniform with THE TRANSVAAL FROM 
WITHIN, by J. P. FitzPatrick. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
KRUGERISM. 


A Personal Record of Forty Years in 
South Africa. 
By JOHN SCOBLE, 
Times Correspondent in Pretoria prior to the present War ; 
AND 


H. R. ABEKCROMBIE, 








Of the Intelligence Department, Cape Colony. 
1 vol. 10s. net. 


FICTION. 


STEPHEN CRANE’S NOVELS 
AND TALES. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


PICTURES OF WAR. 
‘THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE’ and ‘THE LITTLE 
REGIMENT.’ 
Mr. GEORGE WynpHaM, M.P.—“ It leaves such indelible 
traces as are left by the actual experience of war.” 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 
ATHENALUM, — “There is tenderness, there is bril- 
liancy, there is real insight into the minds and ways of 
women and of men.” 


THE OPEN BOAT. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.— ‘As true and 
powerful as any of his stories which deal wit) the rage of 
battle. It holds us breathless to the end.” 


THE THIRD VIOLET. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ The work of a master in 
the art of fiction.” 


BOWERY TALES. 


‘MAGGIE’ and ‘GEORGE’S MOTHER.’ 
(Un the press, 


MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 65. 
NUDE SOULS. By Benjamin Swift. 


6s. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney in the DA/LY TELEGRAPH.— 
“ Very vivid, very puignaut, very fascinating.” 


THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E.F. 


BENSON, Author of ‘ Dodo.’ 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“The characterization is ex- 
cellent, the humour pleasing, the satire true.” 


THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriott 


WATSON. 6s. . 
ST. JAMES'S GAZEITE.—“ A fine tale, finely told.’ 


JEM CARRUTHERS. By the Earl 
of ELLESMERE. 6s. 

WORLD.—“‘A very amusing novel; bright and sensible; 

abounds in convincing portraits and unforced humour.” 


LITTLE BOB. By Gyp. Cloth, 


3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. [Pioneer Series. 


HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. By 
DAVID DWIGHT WELLS, Author of ‘ Her Ladysbip’s 
Ele;hant.’ 3s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ Excellent fooling.” 


EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. 


A Practical Guide, containing Information as to means 
of Locomotion, Hotels, Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, 
Museums, Buildings and Monuments, Daily Life and 
Habits, the Curiosities of Paris and of the Exhibition. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, AND PLANS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; payer covers, 2s. net; postage, 4d. 
*,* The Manager of Exhibition Paris has secured good 
seats for Madame Bernhardt’s performances at considerably 
lower prices than are being charged in Paris. These can 
now be booked; also through Messrs. Keith Prowses 
agencies. 
LITERATURE. —“‘An extremely complete and work- 
manlike production, with not a line wasted on unnecessary 
matter, and illustrated with innumerable little thumb-nail 
pictures and portraits, which are marvels of reproduction. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 





21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Journals of Sir John Lauder, Lord Fountainhall, 
with his Observations on Public Affairs and 
other Memoranda, 1665-76. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Donald Craw- 
ford, Sheriff of Aberdeen. (Edinburgh, 
Scottish History Society. ) 


Ir may be difficult for the Scottish History 
Society to find another diary of a notable 
Scot which can equal in charm that of 
Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, published in 
1892; but the youthful journals of his 
younger contemporary, Sir John Lauder, 
Lord Fountainhall, now printed for the 
first time by the same society, have a cha- 
racter and an interest of their own which 
fully justify their publication. Lauder, 
whose career was set in eventful times, was 
admitted advocate in 1668, appointed a 
Lord of Session in 1689, sat as member of 
Parliament for Haddingtonshire from 1685 
till the Union, and died in 1722. He was 
held in high respect by his contemporaries 
as an honest and independent lawyer, a 
learned judge, ‘‘a good patriot, and a true 
Protestant.” But he is now better known 
as a careful chronicler and reporter than as 
a great judge or statesman. From his youth 
he was much addicted to the taking of notes, 
and he left behind him in MS. a number of 
folio volumes, some of which have been lost. 
Others, it is said, were found “in a snuff- 
shop by Mr. Crosby, the lawyer, the sup- 
posed original of Scott’s Pleydell,” and 
finally came into the possession of the Advo- 
cates’ Library. Fountainhall’s ‘ Decisions 
of the Lords of Council in Session (1678- 
1712), interspersed with a Variety of His- 
torical Facts and many Curious Anecdotes,’ 
was published in 1759, and the Bannatyne 
Club printed two other volumes of his 
collections —(1) ‘Historical Observes of 
Memorable Occurrents,’ justly described by 
Mr. Crawford as ‘‘a delightful book, which 
deserves a larger public than the limited 
circle of its fortunate possessors”; and 
(2) ‘ Historical Notices of Scottish Affairs.’ 
Both of these works are of first-rate import- 





ance for the political history of the period 
which they cover; but they reveal little of 
their author’s own domestic life, and Robert 
Chambers could still remark in his time, 
‘“‘Of the early education of young Lauder 
we know nothing.” Something of that educa- 
tion, however, and of the education attained 
or aimed at by his peers at the Scottish Bar, 
is now exhibited by this curious volume 
edited by Mr. Donald Crawford. 

The greater part of this volume consists 
of Lauder’s record of his journey to France 
and his residence there (1665-7), chiefly at 
Orleans and Poictiers, whither he was sent 
after graduating at Edinburgh, when nine- 
teen years of age, to study Roman law in 
foreign schools in preparation for the Scot- 
tish Bar. To this journal, which was picked 
up by David Laing and by him bequeathed 
to the Edinburgh University Library, Mr. 
Crawford has been able to add diaries of 
the young man’s visits to London and Ox- 
ford on his way home; a narrative of a 
brief tour in Scotland; a chronicle of events 
connected with the Court of Session; ex- 
tracts from his accounts, which he kept with 
great regularity and minuteness ; and lists 
of books purchased, with their prices. 

The journal of the foreign tour presents 
a fresh and lively picture of the 
Scottish student abroad. Lauder fails in 
with several of his countrymen bent upon 
the same journey. He has eyes and ears 
everywhere. He carries with him his 
national prejudices, and these make him all 
the more keen an observer of everything 
that differs from the customs and manners 
of his home. He discourses on foreign 
game laws, marriage laws, land tenure, 
torture of suspected criminals, jugglery, and 
magic. He repeats French oaths, reports 
sermons and academical theses, retails 
legends, jokes, and anecdotes. He is elo- 
quent in the description of various fruits, 
and particularly interested in cookery. He 
was five months in France before he saw 
‘‘a boiled or roasted egg.” 

After the manner of travellers, he is apt to 
generalize freely from particular instances, 
setting down the French as “ horridly and 
furiously addicted to the cheating of 
strangers,” and winding up an anecdote with 
the remark, ‘‘ Such damned cheat [s¢c] be all 
the French.’’ Like a true Scot of his time, 
he thirsted for sermons and theological dis- 
cussions, and seems to have reconciled his 
conscience to the attendance at Popish ser- 
vices by personal abuse of the preacher. 
One is ‘‘a fat looged fellow”; another, a 
Jesuit, is ‘‘a very learned fellow, but tur- 
bulent, spurred, and hot-brained.’’ - He 
thinks little of their services and ‘‘ redicou- 
lous matins,”’ and notes how the people, on 
hearing a clap of thunder, run to their beads, 
mumble over their prayers, and “ blaither 
anything that comes in their cheek.’’ Once 
he ran in danger of meeting a priest in the 
streets carrying the Viaticum to the sick, 
and could only effect his escape by “ hiding 
by a trumpket.” He gives his ideas con- 
cerning the several religious orders, and, 
strange to say, after describing the volun- 
tary poverty of those ‘‘misers’’ the 
Capuchins, adds, ‘‘Yet I would be a 
Capuchin before all other orders I have 
sein yet.” 

A brave theological encounter with a 
priest he thus describes :— 





‘*Mass being ended, I went and fell in dis- 
cours with the Curé. We was not long together 
when we fell hot be the ears: first we was on 
the Jansenists opinions about Preedestination, 
which by a bull from the present Pope, Alex 
the 7, had bein a litle before condemned at 
Paris ; then we fell in one frie wil, then one 
other things as Purgatory, etc.; but I fand him 
a stubborn fellow, one woluntary blind. We 
was in dispute above a hower, and all in Latin ; 
in the tyme gathered about us neir the half of 
the parish, gazing on me as a fool and mad man 
that durst undertake to controlle their curé, 
every word of whose mouth, tho they under- 
stood it no more nor the stone in the wall did, 
they took for ane oracle, which minds me of the 
miserablenese and ignorantnese of the peasants 
of France above all other commonalty of the 
world ; our beggars leading a better life than 
the most part of them do.” 

Some of Lauder’s legal histories need 
verification. For example, he writes :— 

“*Its a custom in France that when a young 
woman unmarried is condemned to dy for some 
offence (unlesse the fault be al the grivevuser) 
that if the hangman be unmarried he may sick 
her in marriage and get hir hir life that way: 
that their hes bein seweral that have refused it 
and choosen rather to die. This hes great resem- 
blance wt that custome in England that a man 
being sentenced to dy, if a common whore 
demand him in marriage she wil get him; it 
being a charitable work to recal a whore from 
hir loose and prophan life by making hir marry. 
Yet surely both the on custome and the other is 
but a corruptel and a mocking at justice.” 

It is at least curious that what Lauder 
here calls the French custom is made by 
Mr. Baring-Gould the basis of his west of 
England story ‘Bladys of the Stewponey,’ 
while, on the other hand, Victor Hugo in his 
‘Notre Dame’ introduces the custom here 
called English, or something very like it, as 
characteristic of Paris. 

Lauder’s mental powers must have de- 
veloped later in life. It will be remarked 
that his education so far, notwithstand- 
ing his hard reading and more than ordinary 
linguistic attainments, had given him little 
real scholarship, critical judgment, or literary 
taste. His humour is that of a boy of 
fourteen. As the ‘Journal’ advances, 
coarse anecdotes increase, and at p. 142 
the editor is compelled to omit eight lines, 
‘‘ containing four riddles with double entendre, 
which are grossly indecent without being 
witty.”’ 

The diary was evidently never meant by 
Lauder for any eye but his own. He wrote 
as he spoke, and his kailyard vocabulary 
occasionally baffles his editor. Lauder 
laughs at ‘‘ the dron and false Latin of the 
Corpus Glossatum.” Here, if we were deal- 
ing with a copy, we might suspect a scribe’s 
error for “ droll,” but Lauder wrote “‘ dron” 
unmistakably. What, again, is ‘a brol/ or 

ot’’?? He is fond of the adjective “‘ up- 
right.” We have not only “upright 
cherries,” but ‘in Octobre heir......they 
have upright Summer weather.” The nar- 
rative of the Scottish tour also presents 
some puzzles to the topographer. Walk- 
ing in the south of Edinburgh, Lauder saw 
* Sacellum Sancti Marlorati Semirogues 
Chappell.” Semirogues, otherwise “‘ Semi- 
rookie,” is well known to be a corruption of 
St. Roque’s. There is a vague tradition of 
there having been a chapel of ‘St. Mary 
of Loretto” in or by Edinburgh, as well 
as at Musselburgh. Can Marlorat be a 
similar corruption, as is suggested by Mr. 
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Crawford ? and can Lauder, in ignorance of 
its origin, have given it a masculine termina- 
tion, and confused the place with St. Roque’s? 

The editor has done his work well. 
He has wisely resisted the temptation to 
overcrowd his pages with foot-notes ; and in 
his introduction he has conferred upon his 
readers two considerable boons. He has, at 
the evident cost of much pains, put together 
a useful and concise account of the many 
various coins, Scottish and foreign, men- 
tioned by Lauder, with their relative values, 
as far as such values can be determined for 
any particular time. This is information 
constantly wanted and difficult to find. He 
has also printed an _ interesting corre- 
spondence between Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
and Sir Walter Scott. Sir Walter had 
encouraged Dick Lauder in his design of 
editing the works of his ancestor Fountain- 
hall, and afterwards, in evident forgetfulness, 
took the wind out of Sir Thomas’s sails by 
writing a preface to a most imperfect com- 
pilation from Fountainhall’s note - books 
brought out by a Mr. Mylne. Sir Thomas 
expostulated in pompous and polite letters, 
and put Sir Walter in a corner, from which 
he extricated himself with difficulty. The 
contrast in style between the two corre- 
spondents is amusing. 








The Poetical Works of Mathilde Blind. Edited 
by Arthur Symons. With a Memoir by 
Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tue selection from Mathilde Blind’s poems 
published not long ago by Mr. Symons 
doubtless stimulated sufficient interest in 
her work to explain and even justify this 
more comprehensive volume. Whether the 
Indian summer of her reputation will be 
sensibly extended by it is a point on which 
scepticism may be permitted. In some ways 
Mathilde Blind was more interesting in 
herself than in her writings. Dr. Garnett’s 
kindly memoir gives the impression of a 
life not untouched by romance and even 
tragedy, and of a personality full of colour 
and impulse, although it was not very well 
equipped and never reached full expression. 
Brought up from childhood amongst exiles 
of 1848, Mathilde Blind had her full share 
of the enthusiasm for the future of humanity 
which was the chief spiritual impulse of the 
middle of the century. She was rich in 
ideas and idealisms. ‘I do not remember,” 
says Mr. Watts-Dunton, 

“that she ever talked with me upon any 

subject that was not connected with poetry 

or art or science or those quaint issues of the 
human story about which she thought so deeply 
and felt so keenly.” 

For the last fifteen years of her life 
she devoted herself seriously to poetry, 
and published some half-dozen volumes, 
which Mr. Symons has now carefully 
brought together. Certainly she was a 
poet, with many of the essential qualities 
—a sense of colour, an enthusiasm for 
physical and spiritual beauty, a readi- 
ness of emotion, a facility of diction second 
to that of almost no one in her own day. It 
is impossible to read her work without plea- 
sure and also without irritation. She is un- 
fortunately too eloquent and too romantic. 
Her impulse of speech is out of all proportion 
to the thought or the vision that gave it its 
first momentum. And it is unaccompanied 





by the instinct to revise, to prune, to polish, 
to make perfect, which is able to direct an 
impetuous imagination into the channels of 
art. This is the classic secret, and only the 
very greatest romantics, the men of impec- 
cable creative force, can dispense with it. It 
is not entirely unconnected with that sense 
of humour which Dr. Garnett mentions as 
wanting in Mathilde Blind’s composition. 
Either humour or art should have saved her 
from the bits of bathos, the absurdities and 
banalities of rhyme or phrasing, which trip 
her up in stanza after stanza, and spoil 
many promising lyrics. They might have 
saved her from the melodrama and forcible 
feeble rhetoric that make her ‘ Dramas in 
Miniature’ rather impossible things. 

Mathilde Blind’s most successful achieve- 
ment is probably ‘The Ascent of Man,’ a 
series of dithyrambs in various metres on 
the pre-civilizations and civilizations of the 
species. Here she had an unhackneyed 
theme, and one in which she could indulge 
her predilection for the sublime without 
injury to the argument. Some of these 
‘‘chaunts” have a really fine movement. 
There is a touch of Blake in this :— 

There crouching ’mid the scarlet bloom, 
Voluptuously the leopard lies, 

And through the tropic forest gloom 
The flaming of his feline eyes 

Stirs with intoxicating stress 

The pulses of the leopardess, 

Or two swart bulls of self-same age 
Meet furiously with thunderous roar, 

And lash together, blind with rage, 
And clanging horns that fain would gore 

Their rival, and so win the prize 

Of those impassive female eyes, 

We wish that we could be more apprecia- 
tive of the two groups of short poems called 
‘Love in Exile’ and ‘Poems of the Open 
Air.” They are full of things felt and 
things seen. They often stir the admira- 
tion, but they invariably fail in just the 
little more; they never quite capture the 
affections or threaten to haunt the imagina- 
tion. And how often we meet something to 
do this in poetry of far less intellectual 
calibre than Mathilde Blind’s ! 








Burma. By Max and Bertha Ferrars. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 
Tue authors of this volume have presented 
the reader with an illustrated account of 
Burma and the Burmese which is equally 
artistic and instructive. No one who pro- 
poses to travel through the regions watered 
by the Irawadi and the Salween need any 
longer complain that information as to the 
land and its inhabitants is difficult to procure; 
for in the work now before us as many as 
455 pictures—and included among these 
are forty-eight full-page illustrations — 
accompanied by nine chapters of descriptive 
letterpress, tell all who seek to know both 
what the country is like and what are the 
types of its inhabitants, their modes of life, 
their religion, their customs, and amuse- 
ments. Carefulness, accuracy, and fulness 
of detail are the characteristics of the 
narrative portions of the book; brilliancy 
of literary style has not been attempted. 
There are short appendices dealing with 
chronology, language, commercial statistics, 
weights, measures, and money, besides a 
note on Burmese music and three musical 
scores. Of Burmese music the authors tell 





us that “it is probably the most highly 
developed of any except that of Europe,” 
and we share the regret that the modern 
tendency to imitate European and Indian 
themes is gradually causing the Burman to 
forget the music which his ancestors created 
and handed down to him. Phonograph 
records were prepared for the present work, 
but, unfortunately, were all broken in the 
course of transit to Europe. 

Ten pictures are inserted to illustrate Bur- 
mese play-acting; and though the general 
style of the letterpress throughout the 
volume affords no passages which specially 
arrest the eye as meriting quotation, we 
may perhaps subjoin—as a specimen of 
the authors’ method of treatment—a few 
lines in which they tell the reader what a 
Burmese drama is like :— 


‘* Play-acting (pwe) is the great entertainment 
of Burma. The palace is the invariable scene, 
and its inmates the characters. The pwé is the 
readiest illustration of the ways of royalty, the 
traditions of which it adheres to more tenaciously 
than did royalty itself. Hero and heroine are 
prince and princess, and their retinue courtiers. 
The countryman figures as jester or clown. The 
king is consistently idealised, and his deputies 
travestied...... The central interest is the love of 
prince and princess ; the stories are brought up 
to date in the most fantastic way. The course 
of love is interrupted by all manner of vicissi- 
tudes—some grotesque, others of genuine pathos 
—to which the sentiment of the music is ex- 
quisitely adapted...... The street or other open 
space is swept clear for the performance, and 
laid with mats in the centre. A pavilion roof 
of bamboo is erected, and covered with mats or 
thatch to keep off the sun by day and the dew 
by night ; it is open at the sides...... Actors and 
actresses make up in public. There is a water 
jar for the common use of actors and audience ; 
both light their cheroots at the same lamps 
or torches. The spectators squat round the 
actors’ circle, women and children in front, men 
standing behind...... The entertainment goes 
on all night, frequently several nights in suc- 
cession.” 


All the foregoing description is accurate, 
but it is perhaps worth adding, to complete 
the picture of things as they are at the 
present day, that the palmy days of the 
drama in Burma are probably over. In 
the old times—that is, till the fall of the 
last sovereign at Mandalay—the best dra- 
matic companies, the most expensively 
attired actors, the most highly trained 
dancing girls, were those attached to the 
households of the king or his ministers. 
Patronage of king, emulous rivalry of 
ministers, have passed away, and only hired 
troops of strolling players are left to repre- 
sent the former glories of the stage. In 
the days of native rule each among the 
nobles of higher rank prided himself on his 
company of players; but all held it dan- 
gerous even to appear to outshine the com- 
pany maintained by the king, and the 
present writer can refer to an instance where, 
it having been reported in the palace—pro- 
bably with truth—that a certain minister's 
players were superior to the king’s, the 
king accordingly, on the approach of the 
next festival, asked this minister to give 4 
performance. The minister was unable to 
refuse, but before he sent his company to 
the palace he took care to equip them i 
the shabbiest second-hand dresses which 
could be purchased in the bazaar. Thus 
his majesty was gratified by the discovery 
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that his own dramatic troop was, after all, 
the better, and the minister had the satis- 
faction of avoiding a squeeze. 


Perhaps the picture in this book which , 


most arrests attention is that of a chaitya 
or relic shrine (No. 429), erected on a boulder 
that overhangs the peak of a mountain, 
some three thousand six hundred feet high, 
rising above the plains of the Sittaung 
river. We are told that this boulder is not 
arocking stone, but it appears to be mar- 
vellously balanced, and perhaps some day 
or other an earthquake will dash it in frag- 
ments on to the flat lands below. 

It is rather melancholy to think that the 


cheap labour which flocks into Burma from | 


India, both to reap the harvests and to work 
for hire in other directions, is likely soon 
to injure appreciably the general welfare 
of the Burmese. There appears to be 
genuine cause to fear that the native in- 
habitants, whose standard of general com- 
fort is, for a tropical people, a high one, 
are being year by year—as the present 
authors phrase it—more and more exposed 
to the competition of races inured to worse 
conditions. The writers add to their other 
merits by providing a full index, for which 
in conclusion a word of sincere thanks is 
due. 








Philip Melanchthon. By J. W. Richard, D.D. 

(Putnam’s Sons.) 
Dr. Ricuarp’s volume on Melanchthon 
is a contribution to the series known as 
“Heroes of the Reformation,’ which is in 
course of being published by the Knicker- 
bocker Press of New York. The author is 
a Professor of Homiletics in a Lutheran 
theological seminary at Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and ought, therefore, to possess 
some of the qualifications necessary for the 
due performance of his task. But in his 
brief preface he arouses some suspicion by 
laying too much emphasis on the trustworthy 
character of his work. He protests that in 
the composition of it he has drawn chiefly 
on Melanchthon’s own writings as they are 
given in the ‘ Corpus Reformatorum’ and its 
supplement, and in another edition of early 
date; and that he has also consulted the 
standard Church histories, various well- 
known German works dealing specially with 
sides of Melanchthon’s multifarious activity, 
and many pamphlets. He has also, he says, 
made use of the ‘Real Encyclopiidie’ of 
Herzog and Plitt, which is as though the 
writer of a life, say of Cranmer, were to 
assure his readers that he had not neglected 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
among his sources of information. To 
make assurance doubly sure, Dr. Richard 
mentions that he has spared neither labour 
nor expense of travel in Germany in getting 
accurate information and in ascertaining the 
views of the best and wisest scholars. He 
draws attention to the fact that he adduces 
his authority ‘‘for all his more important 
statements,” and that by lengthy quota- 
tions from Melanchthon’s letters and other 
writings he has tried to impart to the book 
“the characteristic features of an autobio- 
graphy.” He hopes that it will thus be 
accepted as authentic. 

The hope is not altogether fulfilled, for 
reasons which are perhaps sufficiently ex- 
plained by the author’s own account of the 


| way in which he has set about his work. 
| Authentic in a certain schoolboy sense this 
compilation is. It states the main facts 
about Melanchthon’s life, about his appear- 
ances at diets and conferences, about his 
educational efforts, his visitations, his 
controversies, and what not. It mentions 
' the dates at which the more important of his 
innumerable writings were published, agd 
adds some brief estimate of their contents. 
It introduces the names, and gives some 
account of the sayings and doings, of all 
his prominent contemporaries, and of many 
others who might have been left in the 
obscurity which has long since overtaken 
them. But in the essential requirements of 
a book it is not authentic. Dr. Richard has 
not mastered his materials. He is too 
dependent on the opinions of others, and in 
listening to the views of those ‘‘ best and 
wisest scholars” whom he has visited, he 
seems to have amassed a good deal of 
heterogeneous criticism, which he has im- 
perfectly assimilated. For instance, he has 
no clear view of Melanchthon’s character, 
or of the very real and very progressive 
development of his opinions, side by side 
with the fixed enthusiasm of his teacher and 
master Luther. He dces not sufficiently 
perceive that Melanchthon’s main interests 
were not theological; that, as he himself 
was never tired of repeating, he was drawn 
into the controversies of his day against his 
will, and that he bore them a sincere, and 
to his intimate friends an undisguised 
hatred. To grasp this elementary fact in 
all its bearings is among the clearest duties 
of any one who would be Melanchthon’s 
biographer; nor without keeping it con- 
stantly in remembrance is any understanding 
possible of the real meaning of his attitude 
at critical moments, or of his performance 
of the duties entailed upon him by his 
position—at first voluntarily accepted, but 
afterwards only with the greatest reluctance 
continued—as general secretary of the move- 
ment for theological reform. Dr. Richard 
has not thought out for himself the problem 
which is involved in the reconciliation of 
somewhat divergent expressions of opinion 
on Melanchthon’s part in regard to the 
same matter, or in the explanation of 
differences which, do what he would in the 
way of concession and pacification, could not 
be prevented from making their appearance. 
A perusal of his volume conveys the im- 
pression that he has been too ready to take 
the judgment of other biographers whenever 
he has occasion to quote them, with the 
result that an underlying conflict of view is 
often perceptible, and the statements of facts 
are not infrequently followed by criticisms 
which are either too vague and ambiguous 
to have any sort of value, or are merely 
irrelevant. 

Melanchthon was in his heart, and first 
and foremost, and by nature, a humanist. 
It was only by necessity that he was a 
theologian. But in this volume there are 
few illuminating observations on _ his 
work as a scholar, as a pioneer of educa- 
tion, as an organizer of universities. Dr. 
Richard contents himself with a recital of 
such facts as cannot well be overlooked, but 
they are all crammed into a few pages, and 
the accompanying remarks, when they are 
not quotations from Déollinger or Paulsen, 
do not rise above the level of a perfunctory 








essay. Obviously Dr. Richard has not 
bestowed upon this portion of his subject 
any large measure of the pains to which 
he refers in his preface. His statements 
about Melanchthon’s humanistic achieve- 
ments are of the same order as may be found 
in the pages of almost every writer who, like 
Dr. Richard, has treated the Wittenberg 
professor of Greek almost exclusively as a 
theologian. For instance, he repeats, without 
any warning, the probably quite inaccurate 
assertion that Melanchthon, in an edition of 
Terence which he published at the age of 
nineteen, was the first to perceive that the 
comedies were in verse, instead of, as was 
long the received opinion, in prose. But 
even Dr. Richard’s account of Melanch- 
thon’s work as a theologian is not satis- 
factory. If there is one thing more certain 
than another about Melanchthon’s theology 
it is that it differed in very many essential 
points from that of Luther. So far from 
the differences being clearly brought out, 
they are minimized as much as possible. 
In one passage Dr. Richard goes so far as 
to speak of the doctrinal harmony, if not 
absolute coincidence of view, which 
existed between Luther and Melanchthon; 
and in his closing chapter he describes one 
of the very last of Melanchthon’s theolo- 
gical writings as “leaving nothing to be 
desired from the standpoint of a true, evan- 
gelical Lutheranism,’’ and his general position 
as one of ‘‘ adherence to the whole Lutheran 
doctrinal system.”’ These loose statements 
do not indicate any strikingly intelli- 
gent appreciation of Melanchthon on the 
part of a professor in a Lutheran seminary, 
who, moreover, is not satisfied to say simply 
that Melanchthon was buried in the same 
church as Luther, but must add—what in 
this connexion is singularly inappropriate— 
that they were “lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not 
divided.” Melanchthon may indeed be put 
by posterity on the same pedestal with 
Luther as a father of the Lutheran Church, 
but a clear discrimination of the views and 
tendencies which they respectively embodied, 
and a close attention to their actual relations 
with each other, are most desirable in any 
one who attempts to write a biography of 
either. 








Plymouth and Devonport, in Times of War and 
Peace. By WHenry Francis Whitfeld. 
(Plymouth, Chapple; Devonport, Hiorns 
& Miller.) 


From very early times down to the present 
Plymouth has been so intimately associated 
with the royal navy that its history cannot 
be written without frequent reference to 
the history of the navy, and through it to 
the history of England. Unfortunately, 
the author of this large and heavy book—it 
measures 11}in. by 9 in. by 1}in., and weighs 
6 lb. 20z.—with the best intentions in the 
world and much industry, has not sufficient 
knowledge of either general or professional 
history to keep him clear of errors which 
are nothing if not ludicrous, or to guide 
him as to the choice of the material which 
was. really wanted. What, for instance, 
ought to have been considered as of the 
first importance is a full and accurate 
account of Plymouth as a port, whether 
for merchant ships or ships of war, of its 
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docks, and of the ships built there. But of 
this there is very little, and most of that 
little is hopelessly wrong. We are told 
that at the outbreak of the Russian war 
‘‘iron was slowly asserting itself as the 
only defence against devastating shell”; 
but the launch of a 50-gun frigate ‘ shortly 
after the declaration of hostilities showed 
that the faith in wooden walls had yet to 
be abandoned.” It is almost ridiculous 
that a man should attempt to write on such 
matters without knowing that war was de- 
clared in March, 1854, while the floating 
batteries, as our first rude experiment in 
armoured vessels, were not launched till 
1855, and the Warrior not till 1859. Simi- 
larly, it is implied—though not distinctly 
said—that the St. Jean d’Acre was also 
launched after the declaration of hostilities, 
at which time she was actually in the 
Baltic under the command of the present 
Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Henry Keppel. 
Examples such as these serve to show that 
other attempts in the same direction might 
have been equally grotesque; but the fact 
remains that the book is practically dumb 
on the interesting and important subject of 
the progress of shipbuilding at Plymouth, 
and does not contain even a skeleton list of 
ships built there. 

When, leaving ships, he turns to men 
and to naval or English history, the author 
is scarcely more fortunate. Thus, in defiance 
of all accredited biographers, he writes :— 


‘*Francis Drake had watched from his un- 
pretending home at Tavistock, where his father 
quietly ministered till he was expatriated, the 
intercourse of his hale, bluff, and indifferent 
uncle Hawkins, with that hale, bluff, and un- 
scrupulous monarch who gloried in the defiance 
with which he hewed his own rude ways to his 
own rough ends. Whilst he was yet aflame 
with the ardour of imaginative youth, Drake 
was introduced by his kinsman to the sea—and 
around this apostle of self-sufficiency, this 
assertive, bull-necked, firmly-set lad, there 
gathered such a company of lusty young gallants 
—the unflinching striplings of the staunchest 
Devonshire stocks—that there was a passionate 
competition to accompany the pioneers, share 
their perils and divide the spoils.” 


After this prelude the reader is almost 
prepared for the statement that Drake re- 
turned to Plymouth from his voyage round 
the world “‘one Sunday morning in 1573” 
—a confusion with his return from the 
attempt on Nombre de Dios; or to find 
the story of Doughty’s execution re- 
lated in the style of imaginative fiction. 
When he comes to speak of Drake’s direct 
connexion with Plymouth the author is 
more trustworthy, though still unhappily 
vague. He says :— 

‘“*That he gave the water to the town is a 
comparatively modern misconception, for which 
neither he nor his contemporaries are to blame. 
That he brought the water to the town, and 
that his passionate energy and personal resource 
rendered possible a benefaction which would 
otherwise have continued in abeyance is an his- 
torical fact that academic shredding can:never 
impair. Controversialists may grope for stray 
entries in musty records to support their 
favourite theories, but the councillors who sat 
with Drake, and were conscious of his strength 
and their weakness, knew how and where to 
bestow the credit.” 


It would surely have been more to the 
purpose if, with the musty records before 
him, the author had printed the actual entries 





showing what the town really paid towards 
this much controverted piece of work. But 
it is by no means only Drake over whose 
memory Mr. Whitfeld has blundered. In 
repeating the story of the “‘ last fight of the 
Revenge,” he puts ‘‘ Howard of Effingham ”’ 
in command of the fleet, instead of Lord 
Thomas Howard; and the unfortunate con- 
flict between Blake and Tromp off Dover on 
May 19th, 1652, the exact story of which 
and of Tromp’s subsequent attempt to get 
at Ayscue in the Downs has been fully 
worked out by Mr. 8S. Rawson Gardiner, is 
thus described, or rather travestied :— 

‘*Blake and Van Tromp were watching each 

other in the Downs, when the latter’s polite 
salute caused the former to open fire. It wasa 
useful misunderstanding on the part of Blake, 
and conceived at the auspicious moment. After 
five hours’ cannonading at close quarters, Van 
Tromp withdrew in disorder, and Blake inflamed 
his countrymen by the story of his success. The 
next meeting was not so encouraging. Van 
Tromp sailed from Texel with a hundred ships, 
and nearly wiped out Ayscue under the Dover 
Cliffs.” 
It may, of course, be argued that all this 
has not much to do with the history of 
Plymouth; in which case we are left to 
wonder why it is introduced, but the habit 
of inaccuracy seems to follow the author 
throughout his book. Thus it is implied that 
Sir George Byng drove the French out of the 
Forth in 1702; it was in 1708. The story of 
Lieut. Smith of the Gosport—Tom of Ten 
Thousand—told with all and more than all 
the usual inaccuracies—is referred to 1742, 
instead of 1728. ‘Claims to maritime 
search,” we are told, “brought about 
another rupture with Spain in 1745, and 
France dipped her finger in the pie.” It 
ought to be needless to point out that the 
‘‘claims to maritime search’’ were made by 
Spain; that the war began in 1739, and the 
war with Francein 1744. Keppel’s action of 
July 27th, 1778, and the subsequent quarrel 
with Palliser are referred to 1760; the allied 
fleets in 1779 are described as anchoring in 
Cawsand Bay—a thing they neither did nor 
intended doing; a brawl on board the 
Sampson in 1785, which ended in the 
captain of marines killing the master, is 
placed in 1761; Sir Charles Pole, born in 
1757, is styled the “‘ contemporary” of the 
first Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, born in 1721, 
and port-admiral at Plymouth when Pole 
was a scholar in the Academy at Ports- 
mouth. The errors are everywhere so 
numerous and astounding that it would be 
impossible, in our limited space, to do any- 
thing like justice to them; but as relating 
to one of the best-known incidents in our 
naval history, it would be difficult to surpass 
the following :— 

‘*Shortly after [the loss of the Royal George 
at Spithead, August 29th, 1782] Rodney engaged 
De Grasse [April 12th, 1782], and although the 
latter had the worst of the encounter, the Eng- 
lish victory was incomplete. Rodney reached 
Cawsand Bay with a sinking flagship that 
testified to the terrific tenacity of the com- 
batants, and the Sound swarmed with boats and 
barges and crowds of spectators, pride universal 
at the knowledge that there had at any rate 
been a partial checkmate administered. On 
shore the admiral was hailed by acclaiming tars ; 
the streets were impassable as he left in a coach 
to give the king the details of his success,” 

We do not know what a “ partial check- 
mate” is, but it is quite certain that De 





Grasse had been very soundly thrashed, even 
if—as Hood thought—the victory was not 
pushed as it ought to have been; that the 
Formidable, Rodney’s flagship, was not 
nearly sinking, but that he left her at 
Jamaica, returned to England in the Jupiter, 
and landed—not at Plymouth, but—at 
Bristol, on or about September 22nd, truly 
shortly after the loss of the Royal George, 
It is, perhaps, impossible to equal this 
extraordinary mass of confusion and mis- 
statement; but in a different way, and as 
betraying a curious ignorance in a man who 
undertakes to write about naval matters, 
the following is most remarkable. In the 
first Dutch war — apparently in 1653 — 
Capt. Heaton, of the Sapphire, had had a 
successful cruise, and came into Plymouth 
with his ship dressed with flags—Dutch, 
French, Spanish, and Burgundian, below 
the English. ‘After thus parading his 
prowess,’ writes Mr. Whitfeld, ‘‘ Heaton 
was tallowing the Sapphire in Catwater—to 
prevent boarding parties from securing too 
sure @ grip—when he was ordered,” &c. 
Mr. Whitfeld evidently does not know that 
in the seventeenth century, as also in the 
eighteenth till near the end of it, tallow 
daubed on a ship’s bottom was the pre- 
cursor of the later copper; an exceedinglyim- 
perfect preservative, of course, and very short- 
lived, but the best that could be had; con- 
sequently, whenever an opportunity offered, 
the captain of a ship careened her—as 
Heaton is said to have done—and tallowed 
her bottom. 

Naval affairs occupy such an important 
and large part of Mr. Whitfeld’s book that 
in condemning that part, as we are obliged 
to do, we seem to be condemning the whole. 
But to do so would be unjust. When he 
treats of matters belonging purely to the 
town in its relation to hygiene, Parliament, 
the Church, society, or the theatre, the 
author seems much more at home, and 
though, without references, it is impossible 
to verify his numerous anecdotes, we can 
say that some are within our own recollec- 
tion, that we have heard of others, and that 
we have no difficulty in accepting the rest— 
always, however, drawing the line at dates, 
which Mr. Whitfeld seems to hold in as 
utter contempt as did the late Dr. Kenealy. 
There are probably some who will accept 
the numerous interesting illustrations as a 
makeweight in compensation for these in- 
accuracies, and it should also count in its 
favour that the book has a fairly full index. 








Memoirs of the Baroness de Courtot. By 
Moritz von Kaisenberg (Moritz von 
Berg). From the German by Jessie 
Haynes. (Heinemann.) 

Because they “help one to thoroughly 

understand many of the occurrences of” 

the Revolutionary period Herr von Kaisen- 
berg puts ‘‘a special value” on the diary 
and correspondence of his great-grand- 
mother, and has ‘‘endeavoured to con- 
struct” from them a faithful picture of 
those times. These ‘Memoirs’ are said to 
have enjoyed a great success abroad, whilst 
in Germany their appearance created, ac- 
cording to Mr. Heinemann, ‘‘a most extra- 
ordinary sensation.” If so, the prosaic 

Teutons have accepted as fact a ludicrous 

and most palpable fiction, the ill-arranged 
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plot of which offers chronological enigmas 
only equalled by those resulting from the 
author’s profound ignorance of history. 

On p. 256 the baroness reminds the First 
Consul that “in July, 1783,” she, being 
“nearly seventeen,’’ was staying at Brienne, 
and was rescued by him from an infuriated 
bull. On p. 44 she tells us that ‘‘in July, 
1783,” being ‘‘just twenty,’’? she went as 
lady-in-waiting to the Princesse de Lamballe 
at Génévais, in Savoy, a place we have 
failed to identify. ‘‘A year went by,” and 
then, on ‘‘the 15th June” of presumably 
1784, the princess received an urgent 
appeal from Marie Antoinette, dated “ Paris, 
12 June, 1783,” recalling her to Paris. For 
the princess ‘‘ had not long been a widow,” 
and since her bereavement ‘had lived in 
great retirement at the Chateau Génévais 
on the Rhone.” As a fact, her husband had 
died fifteen years before. Since that event 
she had, except for brief intervals, been one 
of the most conspicuous personages of the 
French Court. But ‘‘ before her husband’s 
death she had been First Lady in Waiting 
and Mistress of the Ceremonies [!] to the 
Queen,” who, however, did not set foot in 
France till 1770, whereas the Prince de 
Lamballe died in 1768. The princess’s 
mother was not ‘‘a Grand Duchess of Tus- 
cany,” nor can we understand how the 
“Duc de Penthiévre was the ultimate 
heir of all the legitimate children of 
Louis XLY.,” for the duc’s father was 
the natural son of that monarch and 
Madame de Montespan. In June, 1783, the 
queen was not, as is here stated, living in 
Paris, weighed down by hourly insults, but 
was pursuing her career of pleasure at Ver- 
sailles. Neither was ‘‘the Comte du Nord” 
(the Grand Duke Paul of Russia) ‘the 
guest of the Royal family in Paris in 1789,” 
hut he and his wife visited Versailles in 
May and June, 1782, when the Princesse de 
Lamballe gave in their honour a supper 
followed by cards and dancing. It is not 
true that ‘‘the Dauphin Louis succumbed 
to measles in the March of 1789,” for, after 
years of suffering, he died of gangrene of 
the spinal column, June 4th, 1789. When 
the baroness, indignant against the émigrés, 
asks, ‘‘ Where were the Princes of Artois 
and their sons?” she forgets there was but 
one Comte d’Artois, whilst his son, the Duc 
d’Angouléme, was only fourteen. When 
she relates the valiant deeds of the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe during the attack on 
Versailles, October 5th and 6th, 1789, she 
must be reminded that the lady was then at 
Spa. However, when matters grew worse 
she returned, and was by the side of her 
royal friend throughout August 10th, 1792. 
It would, therefore, have been useless for the 
queen, even had she had the opportunity, 
to write her the letter to which is here given 
the date August 10th, 1792, but which in 
M. Lescure’s ‘la Princesse de Lamballe’ 
(p. 249) bears that of August 22nd, 1791, 
and is condemned as spurious by M. de 
la Rocheterie in his collection of Marie 
Antoinette’s letters. The note purporting 
to be a forgery of the Duc d’Orléans is, 
it may be presumed, the product of our 
author’s imagination. The baroness de- 
clares that she and the Princesse de Lam- 
balle did not arrive in Paris till August 23rd. 
Next day they were both allowed to see the 


queen in the Temple for a few hours, and | 





were then consigned to La Force. Four 
days later the baroness was transferred to 
the Temple, and on September 18th “‘ was 
alone with the Royal Family in a room on 
the ground floor” when the head of the 
murdered princess was presented at the 
window. Now history tells us that the 
princess, having accompanied the royal 
captives to the Temple, was confined there 
with them from August 13th to 19th. On 
that day all who, according to the Republican 
phraseology, were not of the Capet family 
were removed ; Madame de Lamballe was 
taken to La Force, and was massacred on 
September 3rd. The royal family did not 
occupy the ground floor of the Temple. 
The baroness speaks of ‘‘the heartrending 
scene” between Marie Antoinette and her 
ladies when the former was removed to the 
Conciergerie, August 2nd, 1793. This is a 
myth; she had been deprived of all such 
companions twelve months before. The 
Dauphin pined away in close seclusion. 
How, then, are we to qualify the baroness’s 
assertion that she ‘‘often saw him in the 
Temple......ill, weak,......lying in histiny bed, 
hardly larger than a cradle,......and death 
was written in the glazed blue eyes,” &e. ? 
The Temple was set apart for the custody 
of the royal captives. There were no other 
prisoners in it. Yet the baroness declares 
that for nearly a year she was immured in 
one of its dungeons, ‘‘a damp and mouldy 
cellar,” in which ‘there must have been 
quite fifty persons,” including ‘a few little 
children.’’ Thus between September, 1792, 
and July 22nd, 1793, she was 
‘* privileged to sit at the feet of such intel- 
lectual giants as Condorcet, Vique[?] d’Azyr, 
the poets Florian and Boucher...... ‘There, too, 
in that grim twilight, the painter Francois 
Boucher sketched a portrait of the poet Chenier, 
who...... sent it to his fondly-loved wife,” &c. 
Now Condorcet was not arrested till 
March 27th, 1794, when he was confined for 
one night at Bourg-la-Reine, and was next 
day found dead, having poisoned himself. 
Vicq d’Azyr was, we _ believe, never 
imprisoned; he died June, 1794, out of 
dread of what fate might be in store for 
Marie Antoinette’s late physician. Florian 
was confined in Port Royal, alias Port Libre. 
There was no poet named Boucher. Frangois 
Boucher, the painter, had been dead 
twenty - three years. Chénier was not 
arrested till March, 1794, when he was con- 
fined in St. Lazare. We know nothing of 
his wife. The baroness declares that on 
July 22nd, 1793, she, together with the Duc 
de Brissac (who had been massacred the 
preceding September) and Roucher (who 
did not suffer till July 25th, 1794), was 
taken from the Temple to the courtyard of 
the Abbaye St. Germain, and there tried 
and condemned by Maillard. She forgets 
that such proceedings were incompatible 
with the existence of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, which from April 6th, 1793, sat 
in the Grande Salle of the Palais. The 
explosion of an infernal machine and the 
rescue of the heroine from the guillotine are 
too absurd to need comment. So is, also, the 
suggestion that Robespierre’s ‘‘ body was laid 
in the coffin of King Louis.” Senseless and 
reprehensible is the falsification of Robes- 
pierre’s death warrant. ‘It is,” we are told, 
‘from the Moniteur of the 6th Fructidor, 
Year II.” On comparing the passage with 





the original we find the heading “ Tribunal 
Criminel Révolutionnaire’’ is omitted, as 
also the date, ‘‘Du 10 thermidor.” Robes- 
pierre is described as ‘‘ ex-député du Con- 
vent national’’; and there is the unauthorized 
comment, ‘ L’accusé est atteint de voulvir 
mettre au trone le fils de Louis Capet «t a 
trahi par ceci la patrie. Il est convaincu.” 
In the veritable Moniteur Robespierre’s name 
is followed by a long and noteworthy list of 
his comrades in death—Couthon, St. Just, 
&c.; but of these the only one mentioned 
by our author is L. J. B. T. Lavalette, after 
whom follow the names of 


‘*Custine, Houchard, Barnare [?], Baylly [7]. 
et d’autres, ensemble 12 numéros...... Apres 
qu’on eit constaté leur identité, ils furent 
delivrés au bourreau pour étre, mis 4 la mort en 
24 heures a la place de la Révolution. 
Ont été exécutés. 
Le Directoire. 
Signé: Barras, Rewbell, Lareveillére [?]. 
Carnot, Sieyés.” 

Is it necessary to remind our readers that, 
whereas Robespierre was executed July 28th, 
1794, the Directory was not established till 
October, 1795; that, according to M. Wallon 
(‘ Hist. du Tribunal Rév.’), Custine was 
guillotined August 27th, 1793; Houchard, 
November 16th, 1793; Barnave, October 
28th, 1793; and Bailly, November 12th. 
1793 ? Why cannot Herr von Kaisenberg 
follow the example of the republican tri- 
bunal and establish the identity of his 
victims before dispatching them in this 
fashion? Napoleon was not at Paris on 
the 18th Fructidor, as here stated; he was 
with the army in Italy. He did not buy 
the Chateau of Malmaison in 1789 for 
100,000 francs; he was then but twenty 
years old, and a poor artillery subaltern. 
Malmaison was purchased by Josephine 
during her husband’s absence in Egypt. 
Madame de Staél was not at the Court of 
the First Consul in Nivése XI., or Christmas, 
1802, for she had been exiled by him from 
Paris in 1801. Talleyrand was not at 
Lunéville Nivése XI. ‘drawing up the final 
conditions of the Peace,’ for these had been 
signed February 9th, 1801. General Leclerc 
was not ill in Ventdse XI., or February, 
1803, for he had died in 1802. In 1803 the 
carnival could not have been in progress on 
the 28th Nivdése, or January 18th. Asto the 
baroness herself, she mourned her lover as 
dead from July, 1793, till his sudden re- 
appearance in Paris, Floréal XI., or end of 
April, 1803, yet she married him July 11th, 
1802. On occasion of that wonderful epi- 
sode at Brienne, already alluded to, the 
baroness was ‘“‘on a visit to Mademoiselle 
Laure Permon, the daughter of the Finance 
Minister, Charles Permon, and the Princess 
Comméene [?] of Corsica.” The titles are 
bombastic, yet the name and parentage of the 
young hostess correspond with those of the 
lady who was afterwards known as Madame 
Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantés; but according 
to her own account she was not born till 
1784. Still it is strange that when the 
baroness was in Paris in 1803 it never 
occurred to her that Madame Junot, to 
whom she was introduced as a stranger, 
was Laure Permon, whose hospitality she 
had enjoyed a year before the birth of 
the former. Orthographical blunders are 
numerous — “‘Coulaincourt” for Caulain- 
court, ‘‘Tacher” for Tascher, &c.; but the 
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climax is reached in one of Napoleon’s 
orders :— 

‘*ej vous garantis, victoire et trésors...... Si 
vous croyez qu'il y ait parmoi, vous n’avez qu’da 
me le désigner, et je serai le premier mis vous 
quelqu’un plus en était de vous commander que 
a exécuter ses ordres,” &c. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that we 
can find no trace of our heroine in con- 
temporary records. The only ‘ dame 
d’honneur” attached to the Princesse de 
Lamballe of whom we have any knowledge 
was Etienne d’Amblimont, who married the 
Comte de Laage de Volude. Her ‘Sou- 
venirs’ were published in 1869, but we 
have failed to obtain the work, which has 
now become scarce. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Quest of Mr. East. By John Soane. 
(Constable & Co.) 

Events that might have a good effect upon 
the relations of Jews and Gentiles, a little 
Oriental mysticism, and the subjection of 
men to women are some of the miscellaneous 
features of a novel which is certainly one 
“‘with a purpose.” A lady, so beautiful 
that the sight of her ‘‘white small hand.... 
was a seduction,” is so charmed with a 
casual acquaintance that she employs him 
to seek a lost friend and teacher. The 
quest is conducted in that part of London 
where Asiatics are mostly found, and is the 
opportunity for many discussions, a dose 
of dialectics, and some hard Greek com- 
pounds not often met with in current litera- 
ture. It is more easy to be impressed with 
the amount of care and labour devoted to 
the compilation than with the success or 
attraction of the author's work. For in- 
stance, the chapter entitled ‘‘ Woman’s 
Mission” is clever, but didactic and gene- 
rally dull. The book is not one of great 
length. No one of the proprieties is 
shocked, and the love - making is short 
and subordinated to other matters. It will 
prubably possess more attractions for women 
than men. 


Orsula. 





By K. Douglas King. (Lane.) 


Tue first portion of the story of Ursula | 


might easily suggest that it was a story for 
girls. An expletive of a pronounced type 
constitutes, however, a signal for what is 
coming, and the rest is a wild melodrama 
with a scene of ample bloodshed. All this 
is occasioned by an hereditary family quarrel 
among noble personages in Southern Russia, 
with heroic and amatory complications occa- 
sioned by some young English relatives of 
the noble Russians. The incidents happen 
nearly at the present day, and there are 
some good descriptions of life and scenery 
in Eastern Europe. The book is not lengthy, 
and its sensational effects are kept within a 
narrow compass. Its novelty should recom- 
mend it to those who seek variety of subject 
in fiction. The writing is that of a practised 
hand that has done good work. 


The Fatalist. By David Ventors. 
Century Press.) 





(New 


ConceniraL lunacy seems to be the only 


explanation of the sad events which occur in 
‘The Fatalist.’ The writing of the tragedy 
is far superior to the incidents selected for 
representation, and in this case is suggestive 





of youthful composition. The ego of the 
story says to his friend :— 

‘*T don’t believe Miss Vosper can make you 

or any other man happy, but if you are deter- 
mined to marry her, then, for God’s sake, look 
upon her as a woman, and not as a fiend who 
exists for no other purpose than to fulfil a mad- 
woman's curse and make life a hell to a man 
who never did her wrong.” 
However, he went mad and killed her. One 
can but admire the courage which prompts 
this literary effort and brings about some- 
thing better than chaos. 


Bettina. By May Crommelin. (Long.) 
Miss CromMetin has involved her half- 
Russian heroine in a fine network of 
circumstance, and the perils she undergoes 
in the Italian villa of her Russian parent, 
amid the wiles of the wicked Gaddi (should 
it not be Gadda?), who is the tyrannical 
steward of the invalid prince, only serve to 
enhance the joy of her union with the true 
British sailor. We have no comment to 
offer from a literary point of view. 


The Queen Wasp. By Jean Middlemass. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Tue author of ‘The Queen Wasp’ attempts 
—not quite successfully—to portray the life 
of city people, and the hopes and fears of 
money - makers and money-losers. The 
fortunes and affections of some anxious 
females are involved in the operations and 
conduct of these business men. The writing 
is not good. Whatever vigour may have 
once been in many of the expressions used 
has long since evaporated. The characters 
of the people fail to interest one deeply. 
Those of high degree seem no more distin- 
guished than their plebeian acquaintance in 
point of speech and manner. Between the 
parvenu and the noblesse there is little to 
choose, and not much truth in either as here 
represented. 


The Devil’s Kitchen. By A. B. Louis. 
(Sands & Co.) 

Tuis story would have been more effective 
had the author not narrated it through the 
mouth of her remarkably self - conscious 
heroine, and crowded it, by way of padding, 
with essentially feminine and commonplace 
detail, which has no bearing upon the main 
action. The latter should chiefly concern 
a young and often disappointed author, 
who rises to fame at the last, partly 
through his own merits, but also as 
the result of a tragic incident. The 
story of Clare and his novel is told with 
pathos, and Mallinson, the publisher, is an 
eminently satisfactory character. It is a 
pity that the narrator should be so tardy in 
admitting her good fortune as his wife, and 
should so tediously lament through most of 
the book the attempted wrecking of her 
life by a designing female who, for her 
own ends, interrupts an idle flirtation. The 
descriptions of Welsh scenery are pretty, 
and there are some good if commonplace 
incidents in the tale, which suffers mainly 
from a lack of sequence. 

The Northern Belle. By John Werge. (Digby, 

Long & Co.) 

Anp there are, it seems, people who declare 
that naiveté is dead among us! They should 





read, or try to read, ‘The Northern Belle,’ 
and their error will then be apparent. The 
book seems to have been written in all goo 
faith. Manners and, to some extent, morals 
are treated therein in a tedious, but very 
funny fashion. The fun is quite uncon- 
scious, for the outlook on life in general 
and society in particular appears to he 
serious. To tell anything about Major 
Frampton and his daughter and their circle, 
including the Duke and Duchess of Lang. 
dale, would be useless. Reading may hy 
believing, but nothing short of it will make 
these people and their speech and habits 
credible as a genuine effort of observatiun 
or imagination. 








BOOKS ABOUT WALES. 


The Registers of Conway, 1541-1793. (C.J. 
Clark.) — Considering the Welshman’s pro- 
verbial taste for genealogy, it is strange that 
he has hitherto paid so little attention to 
the systematic exploration of the parochial 


> records of his native country. Unless we are 


much mistaken, this is the first instance of 
the publication of a complete transcript of the 
register of any parish in North Wales, and about 
the third in the whole Principality. Few Welsh 
registers can, however, compare with those of 
Conway in historic value, for at the time when 
the register commences—some six years after 
the Welsh Act of Union—the borough contained 
as interesting an amalgam of races as could then 
be found in any part of the kingdom. Originally 
a sort of capital of Gwynedd, and a burial-place 
of its princes, Aber-conway (for that was its 
Welsh name) became, on the fall of Llewelyn, 
the seat of one of the strongest of the Anglu- 
Norman colonies which Edward I. planted in 
such well-selected centres as Carmarthen, Con- 
way, and Carnarvon. In spite of restrictive 
legislation these settlers soon began to marry 
Welsh wives, especially if heiresses, so that by 
the Tudor period their descendants had become 
for the most part Welsh in speech and senti- 
ment, some of them, indeed—such as the Sales- 
burys, Thelwalls, and Myddeltons — Wallicis 
ipsis Walliciores. Noticeable also in these 
registers is the later appearance of Irish, and, 
in a less degree, Scottish and Manx elements, 
due to the maritime position of the town and 
its convenience as a port of passage to and from 
Ireland. These advantages of situation offered 
the Conway advene a career in trade, and their 
pre-eminence in that respect has been handed 
down in a proverbial allusion to ‘‘ the merchants 
of Conway, the lawyers of Carnarvon, and the 
gentlemen of Beaumaris.” It is difficult to 
assess the value of the register here reproduced, 
as the transcriber, Miss Alice Hadley (who has 
modestly withheld her name from the title- 
page), has made no attempt to identify the 
persons referred to, or otherwise to annot:te 
any of the entries. Among the English names 
which figure most prominently in the earlier 
period are those of Brickdale, Burghes, Laith- 
wood, Mellers, Ockley, Peake, Pigott, and 
Sharman; but none of these compare either 
in numbers or influence with the families of 
Hookes and Holland. The Hollands, in fact, 
became owners of most of the town, including 
the castle itself, as well as of good estates in the 
neighbourhood. One of them, Elizabeth Hol- 
land, became the mother of Fletcher the drama- 
tist, while her husband, Dr. Fletcher, Bishop of 
London, may also have been connected with 
Conway, as the surname Fletcher occurs fre- 
quently in the register during the sixteenth 
century. Several of the Hollands attained some 
distinction as scholars and writers, and the 
family is now worthily represented in the per- 
son of the Chichele Professor of International 
Law at Oxford. From the frequent occur- 
rence of the personal name Nicholas in the 
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Hookes family, we may almost assume that 
Nicholas Hookes, the author of ‘Amanda,’ was 
no very distant relative of a namesake described 
on a tombstone (said to have been ‘‘ revived” 
in 1720) as ‘‘y® 41 child of his father...... and 
[himself] y° father of 27 children.” The herald 
Dwnn in his pedigree of the family ascribes four 
wives to Hookes senior, but Dineley, in his 
account of the ‘‘ Beaufort Progress” of 1684, 
mentions a Conway tombstone over a ‘‘ woman 
who lived to be the mother of forty and two 
children by one man!” As itis scarcely credible 
that two cases of such abnormal fecundity could 
have happened in the same town, we prefer to 
think that Dineley, though generally accurate, 
must have made a mistake. Turning to the 
Welsh names of the register, we find some that 
never came into general vogue, such as Bed- 
ward, Bymphrey, and Borworth (for Ab Ior- 
werth), while among instances of territorial 
names adopted as surnames are Bodvel, Bod- 
van, Bodwrda, Brymor, Coytmor, Llyvon, and 
Madryn, besides the better-known ones of Con- 
way, Dolben, Kyftin, and Mostyn. One can 
scarcely hazard an opinion as to how many of 
the entries refer to men of note; one such at 
least was John Williams, Archbishop of York, 
whose baptism is duly entered under March 17th, 
1581/2. The occasional memoranda of the 
register do not throw much light upon the 
social condition of the people, though some- 
thing might be gleaned in this respect from a 
careful study of the trades and professions re- 
corded, of which a separate index is supplied, 
besides exhaustive indexes of both names and 
places. The evidence as to the morals of the 
town is naturally more direct, and at times 
seems far from favourable. But the chief in- 
terest of the work is, of course, genealogical, 
and its value in this respect is great, not only 
to the Welsh student, but also—and specially, 
we venture to think—to those interested in the 
history of Anglo- Welsh familiessettled in Ireland, 
where many of the descendants of the wealthy 
burghers of Conway should now be looked for. 
In the text itself a somewhat unsightly effect is 
produced by the omission of the signs of con- 
traction in the Latin entries, and Miss Hadley’s 
readings are not altogether free from inaccu- 
tacies. In other respects the utmost care has 
evidently been bestowed on the reproduction— 
* care judiciously extended to the choice of 
paper and type for the volume. 

Notes on the Sheriffs of Pembrokeshire, 1541- 
1899. (Tenby, Mason.)—The English system 
of annual sheriffs was not introduced into Wales 
till shortly after the Act of Union of 1535. In 
those parts of the country which had previously 
been organized as counties—and of these the 
county palatine of Pembroke was, as its loyal 
sons delight tc style it, ‘‘the premier county ”— 
there were sheriffs appointed for life, ‘most 
commonly straungers in the country, who,” in 
the words of George Owen, the Elizabethan 
antiquary, ‘‘sought more to enrich themselves 
-by the office than to see justice mynistered in- 
diffrently to y® people.” In a great measure 
this was also true as to the justiciaries for the 
two divisions of West and North Wales. The 
history of these pre-Tudor judges and sheriffs 
«f Wales is obscure, and no one has yet under- 
taken even the task of compiling complete 
lists of them. The ‘ Notes,’ which relate to the 
yearly sheriffs only, were, the reader is told, 
“for the most part made” by the late Dean of 
St. David’s, the Very Rev. James Allen, and 
after his death were, with a pious regard for his 
memory, ‘‘completed and passed through the 
press by his nephew,” Mr. Egerton Allen. As 
no list of Pembrokeshire sheriffs was included 
in either Fenton’s or Mr. Laws’s history of the 
county, the present handsome little volume of a 
hundred odd pages supplies a decided desidera- 
tum, and ought to prove a useful work of 
reference, especially to genealogists. It is matter 
for satisfaction that the unpublished volumes 
of South Wales pedigrees known as the ‘Golden 





Grove Book,’ deposited by Earl Cawdor at the 
Record Office, have been systematically consulted 
for the earlier period. Of such undoubted value 
is this collection that we suggest to the Cymm- 
rodorion Society the suitability of their ap- 
proaching its noble owner with a view to its pub- 
lication, and so supplementing the service ren- 
dered by the defunct Welsh Manuscripts Society 
in publishing Lewis Dwnn’s ‘ Visitations.’ One 
regrets to find that the compilers of these 
‘Notes’ have not been able to improve upon 
their genealogical authorities by fixing the birth 
and death dates of their sheriffs, as the almost 
total absence of such dates is one of the most 
annoying characteristics of Welsh pedigrees. 
Among the better-known names in the list are 
those of Sir John Perrot, George Owen the 
antiquary (concerning whom some new facts are 
contributed by Mr. Henry Owen), Roger Lort, 
and the Hon. R. Fulke Greville. As might be 
expected, there is a high percentage of English 
names, though Wogan (which occurs seventeen 
times in about 200 years) is but an Anglicized 
form of the Welsh Gwgan, a name which among 
the Irish descendants of the family became 
further changed into Hogan. In one of the 
notes reference is made to the retirement of 
Richard Tottel the printer to spend his later 
days in Pembrokeshire, a fact which has been 
overlooked by Mr. Sidney Lee in the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ Curiously 
enough, the same work leaves unmentioned the 
connexion of another Elizabethan printer, Hum- 
phry Toy, with the neighbouring town of Car- 
marthen. At least a dozen sheriffs, somewhat a 
large proportion of the total, are not annotated. 
As most of these bear the common designations 
of Jones, Lewis, and Smith, it was doubtless difti- 
cult to identify them. This does not, how- 
ever, apply to William Lucy, the sheriff for 
1689, who was a near relative of the Bishop of 
St. David's of the same name. So accurate, 
however, is the work on the whole, that it is a 
pity the ‘ Notes’ are so uniformly brief, though 
their expansion into biographies was probably 
contrary to the unpretentious object of the 
volume. With much appropriateness the printing 
and binding, which are alike excellent, have been 
done within the county, at the office where the 
Cambrian Journal and many other Welsh works 
were published some half a century ago. 








DANTE LITERATURE. 


Mr. E. G. Garpner’s little Dante in Messrs. 
Dent’s series of ‘‘ Temple Primers ”’ is a praise- 
worthy and, on the whole, successful attempt 
to supply English students of Dante with a 
cheap and handy compendium of the informa- 
tion required to enable them to read him intel- 
ligently. The only other original book of the 
kind that we know of in any language is Dr. 
Scartazzini’s ‘Dante’ in Messrs. Hoepli’s series 
of manuali ; and this is not wholly satisfactory — 
for one thing, it is far tooargumentative—while 
it costs more and contains less than Mr. 
Gardner’s. The American translation corrects 
some of the blunders of the original, but other- 
wise is open to the same objections, besides being 
less handy. So Mr. Gardner, thanks no doubt 
to the enterprise of his publishers (for a few 
years ago no firm would have ‘‘looked at” a 
book of this kind), holds the field. So far as we 
have tested his book the facts are well selected 
and accurately recorded. Almost the only mis- 
take that we have noticed is a statement 
implying that Manfred was present at the battle 
of Montaperti. It is perhaps somewhat mis- 
leading to speak of ‘‘ the original significance of 
‘Guelf’ and ‘Ghibelline,’ as denoting adherents 
of Church and Empire.” At least, no one has 
shown that the ‘‘ Guelfs of Altdorf” had any 
special ecclesiastical leanings. We do not know 
what authority Mr. Gardner has for calling 
Dante’s grandfather ‘‘Bellincione degli Alli- 
ghieri.” Considering that Bellincione’s father 
was the first Florentine Aldighiero, a family of 





Alighieri (which the ‘‘ degli” would imply) can 
hardly have been in existence as yet, whatever 
may have been the case later. Nor do we know 
what ‘‘the Studio at Bologna” was. Villani’s 
words, to which reference is made, mean only 
‘*he went to study.” Mr. Gardner makes more 
than in our judgment they deserve of the sv- 
called ‘‘ Pietra” group of poems, written, in all 
probability, before Dante had freed himself 
entirely from the influence of the dugentisti. 
Italian poetry inits earliest flights combined with 
much that was of the essence of poetry a good 
deal that was crude, violent, and fantastic ; and 
these earlier verses of Dante’s show similar 
qualities. To found upon them any theories 
about the poet’s personal conduct and private 
life is as ridiculous as it would be to do the same 
by Tennyson on the strength of some ‘‘ Adeline” 
or ‘‘ Madeline.” But the contemplation of these 
poems seems always to have a disastrous effect 
upon the reasoning faculties. Mr. Gardner 
does not, indeed, sink to the depths of folly 
reached by some Italian critics in connexion 
with them ; but even he lapses somewhat from 
his usual good sense. Thus, in speaking of the 
ode ‘Cosi nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro,” 
he says, ‘‘It is indirectly referred to in the 
‘Convivio.’” Four pages further on we find, 
‘*The canzone of the ‘harsh speech’ was certainly 
one of these [cdes upon which Dante intended to 
comment in the unfinished prose work], and is 
evidently referred to in the fourth treatise 
(‘Conv.,’ iv. 26).” Turning the page, we learn 
all about it. ‘‘From iv. 26,” we read, ‘‘it ap- 
pears that the passionate canzone ‘Cosi nel mio,’ 
&c. (Canz. xii.), was to be allegorized in the 
seventhtreatise.” Willit be believed thatthe sole 
basis on which all this rests is the fact that in 
both places there is an allusion (the one quite un- 
connected with the other) to the story of D'do? 
Witte, we believe, took a similar view ; but 
Witte’s judgment was not always on a par with 
his learning. Otherwise we have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Gardner. If he does not throw 
any new light on Dante, he sometimes throws 
his light in such a way as to bring out points 
often overlooked, as when he draws attention to 
the charm of the ‘ Eclogues,’ or bids the reader 
note Dante’s ‘‘ open-air ” treatment of Purgatory 
as peculiar to himself. But he should get his 
publishers to let him have a few pages more, in 
a new edition, for an index and for some such 
brief chronological summaries as those which 
form a useful feature of Dr. Scartazzini’s little 
book above mentioned. 

The present year, as all the world knows, or 
should know, sees the completion of the sixth 
century from that visit of Dante to the after- 
world, and Messrs. Methuen have very appositely 
brought out an excellent text of the Commedia 
in an attractive volume. It is, perhaps, a little 
too large for the pocket, but the paper isso light 
that it weighs no more than many bocks of half 
its bulk, while the printing has been executed 
by the Aberdeen University Press with its usual 
precision. The only fault to be found with the 
page is the unsightly effect produced by a heavy 
numeral at the beginning of every terzina. 
Surely most Dante readers are capable of 
counting beyond two! The revision of the text 
has been entrusted to the highly competent 
hand of Mr. Paget Toynbee. He has, as modern 
editors must do, followed Witte in the main, 
though in some cases, duly recorded at the end, 
he has departed from the reading preferred by 
that scholar—as might be expected, following, in 
nearly every instance, the Oxford text. These 
variations are fewer than two hundred over the 
whole poem, and many of them are purely typo- 
graphical, such as the alteration of che into ché: 
a distinction which has only in recent times 
come to imply any difference in meaning, and 
forty years ago was hardly observed at all. 
Baretti, it may be noted, knows nothing of ché, 
nor does Diez. Others, again, are practically 
indeterminate, being cases of punctuation, 
where an editor can merely follow his own judg- 
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ment as to what affords the best sense. Of these 
is ‘Hell,’ xxi. 37, where the omission of the 
comma seems certainly right. With this, as 
with nearly all Mr. Toynbee’s variantson Witte, we 
cordially agree. In ‘ Par.,’ xi. 26, however, we 
cannot follow himand Dr. Moore in reading nacque. 
It is surely « case, like that of “ Re Giovanni,” 
where nothing short of the author’s own auto- 


graph, with a note to show that the blunder was. 


deliberate, would justify an editor in letting it 
stand. It is, indeed, just possible that Dante 
may have wished to imitate the slight difference 
in phrase which is found between Matthew xi. 
and Luke vii. in the very similar expressions 
used with reference to the Baptist ; but there is 
no evidence of this. 


Mr. Arthur Compton Auchmuty’s translation 
of the Purgatory into octosyllabic terza rima 
(Williams & Norgate) can pass muster as an 
eccentricity, but hardly as anything more. The 
usual defect of terza rima in English—namely, 
the harsh effect of the monosyllabic rhymes—is 
only increased by the shortening of the intervals 
at which they recur; and though many of Dante’s 
lines can be got into eight syllables of English, 
many need worse than Procrustean treatment. 
For instance :— 

And he: ‘ To Itself our backs wherefore 
Heaven turns, shalt hear; but, to begin, 
Peter’s successor know me for.” 
Where we can construe Mr. Auchmuty, we find 
his renderings correct. 








ALPINE REPRINTS. 


THE public interest in mountaineering litera- 
ture does not seem to decrease, if one may judge 
from the fact that it has been thought worth while 
to reproduce three such various works as Forbes’s 
Alpine writings (under the title of Travels through 
the Alps), Sir Martin Conway’s The Alps from 
End to End, and the Badminton Mountaineering. 
The respective publishers are Messrs. Black, 
Messrs. Constable, and Messrs. Longman. 
Forbes’s works, of course, are classics — the 
classics, one may almost say—of English Alpine 
literature. He approached the mountains in 
the true spirit—with the soul of a poet and the 
eye of an observer, with a mind open to impres- 
sions of every kind and a pen capable of ex- 
pressing them. Though no athlete, he could 
take his fair share of hardship and fatigue. To 
borrow a phrase from his own Quarterly article 
on ‘Pedestrianism in Switzerland,’ happily re- 
produced in the present volume, he had ‘‘an 
vut-of-door mind”—by no means so universal 
a characteristic of modern climbers as some may 
suppose. A man has his two or three seasons 
at Zermatt or Pontresina, and comes _ back 
knowing no more of the gods who haunt the 
glacier and the mountain-top than if he had 
been playing cricket at Lord’s or shooting driven 
birds. Another will spend half a lifetime in piling 
up a record of ascents, as one might collect 
postage stamps, and remain at the end of it un- 
familiar with the commonest natural objects of 
the mountain-side and inexpert in the most 
ordinary feats of bodily activity demanded of 
the mountain-walker. Neither of these classes 
can be said really to possess the ‘‘ out-of-door 
mind.” Forbes, as has been said, possessed it 
in full measure; so did Ball, and most of the 
pioneers of modern Alpinism. Big hotels and 
*‘centres,” ‘‘form” and ‘‘times,” have, it may 
be feared, done much to cast it into the back- 
ground since climbing became a fashion; but 
that it still acts occasionally as an incentive to 
Alpine travel may be seen from Sir Martin 
Conway’s cheery, breezy book, which also we 
are delighted to welcome in a new edition, 
abounding as it does in pleasant little touches 
of nature and human nature :— 

“ Another bridge took us to the Ober Sandalp, a 
collection of huts, dismal underclouds. Karbir [one 
of the Ghurka soldiers who accompanied the party] 
amused himself, as his custom is, by picking flowers 
and tying them into bouquets, one of which he 
presented to each of us. He never picks a mixed 





bouquet, but gathers flowers of one sort for each 
bunch. To-day his choice fell on the bee-orchis, 
which pleased him extremely. He filled his tin 
tobacco-box with specimens, A ae decorating all 
our caps.” 


Surely a little picture like that embodied in 
this casually selected extract does more to put 
the reader into the mood of a mountain ramble 
than any number of technical descriptions, with 
heights and times accurately recorded. But to 
return to Forbes. The present volume contains 
‘Travels through the Alps of Savoy,’ the ‘ Ex- 
cursions in the High Alps’ at the end of ‘Norway 
and its Glaciers,’ and two articles from the 
Quarterly and North British Review respectively, 
on ‘Pedestrianism in Switzerland’ and ‘ Topo- 
graphy of the Chain of Mont Blanc.’ It is 
edited by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, who has 
appended a good many notes on topographical 
and historical points. Some of these are useful ; 
some, perhaps, a trifle superfluous. Forbes 
somewhere speaks of the Matterhorn as ‘‘an 
obelisk of rock, not a thousand feet lower than 
Mont Blanc.” Mr. Coolidge notes: ‘The 
Matterhorn is 1,001 feet lower than Mont 
Blanc.” Elsewhere the height of Mont Blanc 
is given at 15,780 feet. ‘‘ Really 15,782 feet,” 
says the editor in square brackets. What 
does it matter? And, moreover, does Mr. 
Coolidge suppose that the top of a snow moun- 
tain is always, to a foot, at the same height 
above the ‘‘sea-level”? These are not the only 
instances of needless, and therefore irritating, 
little corrections, which serve no purpose but 
to worry the reader. References to Alpine 
literature and history, on the other hand, are 
often introduced in such a way as materially to 
increase the interest of the book. In these sub- 
jects Mr. Coolidge is well known to be a high 
authority. He should remember, however, that 
history is not the only science which can solve 
even historical problems. The theory, men- 
tioned by Forbes, of an ethnographical differ- 
ence between the inhabitants of the main Rhone 
valley and those of the long valleys which open 
into its south side, may be devoid of any direct 
historical foundation ; but it is highly probable 
a priori, and supported by the analogy of 
several great Alpine valleys. At any rate, it 
must not be dismissed in a few scornful words 
before it has been thoroughly tested by ethno- 
logy and etymology, neither of which sciences, 
so far as we know, has hitherto been fully 
brought to bear on it. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Coolidge adheres “ to the good old-fashioned 
spelling of Chamouni”’—though, by the way, he 
forgot to do so when correcting the proofs of 
his introduction, perhaps owing to the fact that 
this is less fully indexed than the body of the 
book. With our present knowledge, or ignor- 
ance, of Alpine etymology it is absurd to call 
any spelling of local names correct. All we 
should aim at, so far, is as correct a rendering 
as possible of the sound made by the natives. 
Such a change as that recently come into fashion 
for the name of a well-known glacier, ‘‘ Les- 
chaux ” for Léchaud, is obviously futile. Those 
who know the original volumes will be sorry 
that the beautiful lithographs have not been 
reproduced. Antiquated they may be, but they 
are not without topographical value. 


Not much more need be said of the new Bad- 
minton volume than we said when reviewing the 
first edition (August 13th, 1892). It has under- 
gone a good deal of minor revision, all of which, 
so far as we have observed, is for the better. 
Certain little vivacities have been pruned away, 
facts have been brought up to date, and several 
of the cuts (which have, alas! lost a good deal 
of their pristine brightness) have received new 
inscriptions, while three have altogether dis- 
appeared. Mr. Bryce, as befits the actual Pre- 
sident of the Alpine Club, contributes a new 
chapter ; its subject, ‘Mountaineering in Far- 
away Countries,’ indicates its nature—a supple- 
ment to Mr. Freshfield’s ‘Mountaineering be- 
yond the Alps.’ It is short, but full, as might 











be expected, of wisdom imparted in an attractive 
style. We are glad to see that Mr. Dent has 
retained his dictum :— 

“A place that is too bad to be traversed by a 
roped party, lest the slip of one should drag down 
all, is a place that should not be traversed at all,” 
Of no rule in climbing has the violation in recent 
years led to such terrible disaster. 








SHORT STORIES, 


From Sand Hill to Pine. By Bret Harte, 
(Pearson.)—In a spirited passage in one of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s ‘ Discourses,’ in which he 
combats the theory of inspiration of genius asa 
substitute for hard work, he says :— 

“‘T am persuaded that scarce a poet is to be found 

peaaee who......continued practising his profession to 
the very last whose latter works are not as replete 
with the fire of imagination as those which were 
produced in his more youthful days.” 
The vigour and the imagination displayed in 
some of the stories in ‘ From Sand Hill to Pine’ 
are not less than in Mr. Bret Harte’s best 
stories of many years ago. Any one who will 
re-read the volume which contained ‘ The Luck 
of Roaring Camp’ will agree with this state- 
ment, and will notice further that the writer's 
style in his latest book is far better than in his 
earlier volume. Mr. Bret Harte has ‘‘con- 
tinued practising his profession ” for a long time, 
and, in spite of his popularity, he has always 
borne in mind that the writer of short stories 
should be an artist. The present volume con- 
tains seven stories; one or two are excellent, 
and all are satisfactory. 


Little Lady Mary; and Her Best Friend. By 
Horace Hutchinson. (Smith, Elder & Co.)— 
It is not easy to say why, but there is in these 
two nice little stories a something in the atmo- 
sphere and treatment suggestive of the amateur. 
Readers may or may not see this—and what 
does it matter so long as they are happy? for 
many people are made happy by stories of futile 
self-sacrifice. In problems of conduct conceived 
on a purely unselfish basis the resultant good is, 
unfortunately, often questionable. But to make 
this kind of story at all action of this nature is 
necessary. The hard-headed reader is generally 
left criticizing, while sighs are the portion of the 
soft-hearted still left to us. Little Lady Mary 
was a nice enough little person, though her 
judgment was faulty. The same may be said 
of ‘Her Best Friend.’ But Little Lady Mary has 
black eyes—not the kind mentioned in song— 
on one page and blue on another. Novel-readers 
know but too well the unaccountable ways of 
ladies’ eyes, but such a marked change must 
surely be attributed to a mistake. 

By Lone Craig-Linnie Burn, by Archibald 
MclIlroy (Fisher Unwin), is the third collection 
of character-sketches from the Scoto-Irish corner 
of Ulster which we have received from the 
author, There are signs, we think, that his 
vein is wearing a little thin, or possibly we may 
have expected too much from the author of 
‘When Lint was in the Bell.’ Yet this little 
volume is full of sketches from life, and many 
a quaint turn of thought and speech illustrates 
the humour of North Ireland, which is exces- 
sively Scotch, though it owes something to its 
strong Highland and Irish elements :— 

“**Did you put the plaster on your chest as I 
directed you?’ asked the doctor. 

“Weel, doctor, I did na happen to hae a kist,’ 
replied Nancy, ‘bit I pit it carefully in tae a guid 
auld trunk, an’ there it’s lyin’ yet.’ A 

“The old woman was evidently a believer 10 
charms,” 
adds the author. Oue dark episode, ‘ The Mill 
Lane Tragedy,’ which reveals some of the worst 
crimes of lust and bloodshed that have stained 
Irish annals, is incongruous with the idyllic 
tone of the book, and might well have been 
omitted. 
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CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS, 


The Sixth Afneid of Vergil. Translated by 
Robert Whitelaw. (Rugby, Over.) — Virgil’s 
book of the infernal world contains no _ fight- 
ing and less action than most of the Aineid. 
But it abounds in speculative passages and 
noble descriptions which suit blank verse if 
finely wielded. The numbing quality of this 
style of verse, which lacks movement even in the 
hands of a Milton, renders it unfit to use fora 
whole Aineid, but in this one book Mr. White- 
law has shown that in good hands—the hands 
of a scholar who has pondered what the Latin 
means, and read the great English masters of 
verse besides—it is admirably effective and 
dignified. Lucidity is Mr. Whitelaw’s great 
gift, and clear-cut phrase gives in many a line 
points which ballad metres or English hex- 
ameters or heroics have generally forced into 
verbosity. Here is a specimen of Mr. White- 
law's quality :— 

Darkling they went, through gloom of desolate night, 

Through mansions void and shadowy lands of Death, 

Drear as some woodland path faint-lit from heaven 

With glimmering of a misty moon, when heaven 

Is black with clouds, and earth is gaunt and gray. 

Grief at the portal sat, and fierce Remorse 

In very inlet of Hell's throat was couched, 

And gaunt Disease and grisly Age there dwelt. 

The point of the double ‘* heaven” is not in the 
Latin, any more than it is in Il. 459, 460, where 
it is repeated. If we have a fault to find with 
the translator it is that he makes his points 
more barely in English than our language allows. 
Still he bases himself on the best masters of 
blank verse, and attains to a good deal of variety. 
We had selected many single lines and phrases 
as felicitous, such as ‘‘ blameless poets uttering 
nothing base,” ‘‘ her riotous heart dilated with 
the rage,” but we have no space for further 
specimens of Mr. Whitelaw’s powers. We hope 
that he may publish more; the gift of translation 
is rare, and the art painfully misunderstood 
often by our best classical scholars. It may be 
that they are not so enthusiastic about English 
as about their originals. When a man cares for 
both the result is always worth reading. In 
Mr. Whitelaw’s case it is so good as to deserve 
warm commendation. 


The Storu of Eros and Psyche has been done 
into English by Mr. E. Carpenter (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.), and a translation in verse of the 
first book of the Iliad is added. Of the quaint 
fairy tale from Apuleius the translator has made 
a graceful and pretty piece of English. He is 
obliged, of course, to omit some things in which 
the decadent mind of Apuleius delighted, and 
to this no one can object. But there are other 
liberties taken which we consider unnecessary, 
even injurious to the effect of the piece. Details 
are cut, the introduction says, ‘‘ with the view 
of rendering the whole more transparent, so to 
speak.” Well, we admit that much of the 
fantastic elaboration of Apuleius cannot be 
rendered, but take a simple phrase like ‘‘ Spec- 
tatur ab omnibus, laudatur ab omnibus,” which 
in its bare effectiveness recalls Petronius. Mr. 
Carpenter renders ‘*Though men_ praised 
her......” Is it less ‘‘ transparent ” to say, ‘‘ All 
men gazed at her, all men praised her.” Could a 
child fail to see the point of this? At the very 
beginning Psyche is represented as beggaring 
all description, or something that comes very 
near it. Why not say so, as it happens to be 
good Shakspearean English too? ‘‘ Hore rosis 
et ceteris floribus purpurabant omnia”: it is 
Jus’ these touches which give Apuleius his 
unique style of bizarre grace and pretty affecta- 
tion in Latin, and Mr. Carpenter, who wields 
a graceful pen, might have done more to render 
them. Taylor of Norwich made something of 
them. We do not propose to waste time by dis- 
cussing English hexameters at this date. The 
translator has put on extra syllables, filled in lines 
with innocuous padding. but still padding, and 
really English has now few fixed quantities, and 
never had enough spondees. ‘‘As the saying 
is” ends one line. How does it scan ? 





Lucretius on Life and Death, by W. H. 
Mallock (Black), is beautifully printed and got 
up in white parchment—in fact, its appearance 
seems, as its contents avowedly are, an imita- 
tion of FitzGerald’s ‘Omar.’ Mr. Mallock has 
taken a few verses of Lucretius, which he quotes 
in the appendix, and spun out of them a series 
of stanzas in the well-known metre. Thus his 
section vii. contains forty lines, for which seven 
of the Roman are quoted as basis. The result 
is not strikingly Lucretian, though occasionally 
pretty ; perhaps it preserves about as much 
Lucretius as the public likes. As the verses 
are not in any sense strict translations, their 
author might rise to better technique than 
rhyming ‘‘ haze,” ‘‘ place,” and ‘‘ bays” in one 
stanza. Here is a familiar passage from 
Book III. 894 :— 

Never shalt thou behold thy dear home more, 

Never thy wife await thee at thy door, 

Never again thy little climbing boy 

A father’s kindness in thine eyes explore. 
The last line is, of course, the embellishment to 
the text, and strikes us as having rather an 
eighteenth-century stiffness, such as rhyme 
forced on even the bigger men of that time. 
The introduction is a pretty piece of writing, 
but hardly full enough to exhibit present thought 
fairly. Do the On:arians care for Latin? Really 
we do not know, but even they may be surprised 
to find perhaps the best-known line of Lucretius 
printed by Mr. Mallock with a wrong verb. 


Tentamina (Oxford, Blackwell) is the modest 
title of some translations into Greek and Latin 
verse by Mr. David Slater. Unlike the minor 
poet who put ‘‘Sublimi feriam sidera vertice ” 
on his front page, the present author achieves 
considerable success and may well claim to rank 
with the distinguished among modern composers. 
He might have contributed more to the recent 
Oxford book than he did. Several of the pieces 
are as near to the English and as good Latin as 
can be hoped for, only it isa pity that so many 
of them have been translated before. Does Mr. 
Slater know that he has to stand against good 
fair copies we remember in more than twenty 
pieces? The Greek iambics keep within a 
closer compass than some of the versions in the 
Oxford book, but surely it is unparalleled 
audacity to put dv with the future indicative. 
Many critics cast it out altogether, and most 
put a big query or emendation against it on its 
rare appearance in classical texts. The right 
word for ‘tin heroic ears Heroic hymns” in the 
piece from Tennyson’s ‘ Tiresias’ is, we think, 
Oetos rather than ceuvds. ‘* Phillis is my only 
joy” is charmingly done into elegiacs, though 
the last line leaves the English too much. 
There are good points about the lines translated 
from FitzGerald’s ‘Omar,’ but, on the whole, 
they are not equal to Mr. Greene’s rendering in 
brilliancy. A few things we doubt, and a few 
we could wish otherwise rendered, but the 
translator’s easy command of idiom impresses 
us far more than these. 








ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 


Dictionnaire du Commerce, del’ Industrie, et de 
la Banque. Edited by MM. Yves Guyot and 
A. Raffalovich. Dixiéme Livraison. (Paris, 
Guillaumin & Cie.)—The tenth part of the French 
commercial dictionary is occupied naturally with 
the same class of subjects as its predecessors, 
while the length of time during which the pub- 
lication has been carried on enables the staff, 
editors and contributors alike, to grasp their 
work more firmly. Iron, with all the headings 
which open from ‘Fer’ and ‘Fer-blanc’ down 
to ‘ Ferraille,’ contains a great deal of interest to 
the English reader. As in England, steel is 
gradually taking the place of iron, and we need 
not be surprised to find that although the share 
which France takes in the total production of 
the world is comparatively small, the progress 
on the whole is very considerable. The dealings 
in ‘‘old” iron intended for the manufacture of 
steel have developed enormously of recent years. 





Again, in this as well as in other things, we have 
to notice the importance of what appear at the 
first blush small industries. The metal shutters 
of shops are now becoming an important industry, 
as is, for different purposes, the employment of 
felt. In this latter production France appears 
to be obtaining an advantage, so far as the 
exports and imports show. The imports decline, 
while the exports have more than doubled in 
twenty years. The trade in flowers may also be 
classed among the smaller industries, though it 
is rather difficult to separate it from horticulture 
generally. At certain seasons the business done 
is exceedingly large. The rapidity of transport 
from the South allows flowers from the Riviera 
to reach Paris in twenty hours. The northern 
departments, however, hold their own very well, 
and by means of growth under glass compete 
successfully with the sunny South. The com- 
parative sketch of the flower trade in other 
countries contains figures which will be new to 
many. Of all the countries of the world the 
United States have developed the trade in cut 
flowers with most vigour. 1,000]. a year is 
spoken of as a not unusual amount for a con- 
tract for floral decorations to be supplied to a 
single house, and an instance is quoted of two 
similar contracts of 2,000/. a year each for 
similar purposes. Nothing is more charming 
than a good supply of flowers, especially in the 
winter ; but 401. a week for this item alone a 
little overwhelms the imagination. One feels 
inclined to inquire what the total cost of the 
housekeeping in these families may be. Of a 
totally different description is the heading 
‘Fonciére,’ under which a really clever sketch 
of this class of taxation is given. The Royal 
Commission now sitting on local expenditure 
might do well to study the figures to which they 
may find a guide here. The taxes on real pro- 
perty supply not only the budget of the State, 
but the budgets of the departments and of the 
communes. The summary of results at the end 
of the article extends over fifty years. Those 
who know the grasping character of local ex- 
penditure will not be surprised to find that, 
while the share of the State has received a 
comparatively small increase during these fifty 
years, the departmental budgets receive twice 
as much nearly as at the earlier period, 
while the communes have more than tripled 
their receipts. The article on forage (‘ Four- 
rages’) shows the enormous importance of this 
industry. Lucerne, a plant till recently but 
little cultivated here, has increased considerably 
within the last five years, but the greatest 
growth has been in the use of beetroot. Straw 
is curiously dear in France in comparison with 
hay. On average for the last twenty years 
straw has been two-thirds of the price of hay. 
The article on ‘ France’ is a model of condensa- 
tion. In that country as well as in England 
people crowd into the towns. It is curious 
to observe that within the last forty years 
vineyards have distinctly diminished in area 
and land under the plough slightly, while that 
under grass has increased. The agricultural 
troubles of this country are thus reflected abroad, 
but France is far more economical than England. 
The movement of goods by water has more than 
doubled in twenty years. We know of no 
trustworthy statistics on the subject here, but 
we do not imagine that any corresponding 
progress could be shown in this country. The 
growth of new industries is curiously marked in 
the dictionary. We may class amongst these 
the increased production of electric force for 
traction and the artificial production of cold. 
Both these industries have a large future before 
them. Old manufactures, however, are not 
falling off. The glove trade, principally kid, 
for example, besides supplying local require- 
ments, provides an export of more than the 
value of 1,000,000/. . France possesses, as 
the writer of the article justly says, a distinct 
superiority over every other country of the 
world in this line. 
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Dictionnaire du Commerce, del’ Industrie, et de 
la Banque. Edited by MM. Yves Guyot and 
A. Raffalovich. Onziéme Livraison. (Paris, 
Guillaumin & Cie.)—The eleventh number of 
the ‘Dictionnaire’ contains, owing to the in- 
fluence of the alphabetical arrangement, several 
articles on the luxuries of the table. ‘Game’ 
(‘Gibier’) is described at some length, and we 
may gain from the lists of articles dealt with 
some curious information of what is included in 
that category in Paris. Landrails, lapwings, 
and hedgehogs appear in fair numbers. Larks 
are in many years very numerous, though they 
are subject to great variations in their supply. 
Thus there were sold in 1892, 1,408,977 ; in 1893, 
1,407,400; in 1897, 1,430,352; and in 1898, 
829,137. Besides larks, thrushes and black- 
birds are regarded as ‘‘ game.” The thrush des 
champs is much less valued, and justly, in 
France than the thrush des vignobles, which 
even in England appears on the table under 
that title when the menu isin French. Besides 
the thrush, the ‘ Dictionnaire’ tells us that the 
little birds of the South, such as ortolans and 
beccafichi, which live on highly aromatic herbs 
and ripe grapes on the hills of Provence, are far 
superior in flavour to the corresponding birds 
which inhabit countries in which industrial 
occupations are carried on. This difference in 
quality extends to four-legged creatures also, 
and we are told that the French hare, though 
often not so fat as its German relation, is 
infinitely superior in taste and flavour. The 
great variation in the sources of supply is shown 
by the following figures. The weight of the 
game sold, in kilogrammes, separated between 
what was taken in France and imported from 
foreign countries, divides thus in 1897 and 
1898 :— 


1897. 1898. 
France 649,716 1,167,196 
Foreign 1,164,000 854,530 


This statement is curious, as showing the manner 
in which a great capital will somehow contrive 
to obtain the luxuries it desires. It would be 
interesting to learn how the dealers of Paris 
contrived to make their wants known when sup- 
plies ran short. The value of the sales is not 
mentioned, but it is clear that the figures must 
be high. From the luxuries of the table we are 
naturally led on to ice (‘Glace’). Manufactured 
ice is divided into three classes: ordinary ice, 
employed to preserve fish and meat and for 
household use ; transparent ice, either in large 
blocks or smaller morsels, for cooling various 


drinks ; and ice made from sterilized water for | 


drinking and medical purposes. The greater 
part of the imported ice comes from Norway, 
which differs, it appears, considerably in quality, 
according as it comes from more northerly 
regions, or from Italy and Switzerland. 
The value of the imported ice is about 
75,0001. yearly. The artificially made ice is 
cheaper, but the existing manufactories 
are not sufficient for the extraordinary re- 
quirements in hot weather, and the demand 
does not appear to be sufficient to justify the 
establishment of additional manufactories. 
Hence the considerable importation from other 
countries. It is interesting, when comparing 
the present with the past, to remember how 
different the practice as to storage of ice in 
earlier days was from that of the present time. 
A tradition has been handed down that between 
1824 and 1830 the Athenzeum Club seriously 
debated the erection of an ice-house. This was 
opposed by Mr. Croker, who, if not the actual 
founder of the club, was a leading light in 
its early councils. Croker recommended high- 
art ornament, not the work of supposed utility. 
Croker’s line of action on the question is com- 
memorated in the verses which follow, and set 
forth the reasons for his attitude and the opinion 
held of him at the club :— 


I’m John Wilson Croker, 
I do as I please ; 

They ask for an ice-house, 
I'll give ’em—a frieze. 





As matters have turned out, Croker was right. 
The frieze ornaments the club to the present 
day ; the ice-house would long ago have been 
out of date and useless. The article on ‘ Lob- 
sters’ (‘Homards’ and ‘ Homarderie’) ex- 
plains that the artificial cultivation of lobsters 
is surrounded by many difficulties. In most 
countries there is a limit of size below which 
the catch is not permitted. The money 
value of the whole industry is very large. The 
catch on the coasts of France and Algeria is 
apparently valued at considerably more than 
twice as much as that on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom. The diminution of oysters and 
the corresponding rise in prices are chronicled 
sadly in the article on ‘ Huitres.’ Half a cen- 
tury ago there were places in France where one 
hundred oysters might be purchased for three 
or four sous. No wonder they have disappeared, 
as well as the best and most appreciated oysters 
of the Mediterranean. Paris is the city of the 
world which consumes the most oysters—more 
than twice as many as New York. From oysters 
we pass to ‘ Hops’ (‘ Houblon’), the growth of 
which is not largely encouraged in France. 
Hop cultivation advances in Russia and America, 
while it has diminished in England, Germany, 
and Belgium. A curious note tells us how the 
manufacturers of sugar in Germany make use 
of the exhausted hops, from which all the pro- 
perties useful for beer have been extracted, to 
work up with their treacle as food for animals. 
It is often interesting to see how one industry 
assists another. Sugar refiners in England, if 
any exist, have not, we fear, this resource. The 
article on ‘Cranes’ (‘Grues’) is interesting 
as showing the increasing use of this 
form of mechanism and the modern 
application of electricity to it. In ‘ Hor- 
logerie’ a very large and advancing industry is 
dealt with. Though the price of the individual 
watch tends continually to diminish, the value 
of the total exports from France in 1898 was 
the largest ever known, greater also than the 
highest recorded exports from Switzerland. It 
is curious that in the statement the value of the 
silver watches is described as quite as large as 
that of the gold ones, although the individual 
gold watch is worth five times as much as the 
humbler silver time-keeper. From watches to 
‘Standard Time’ (‘Heure Légale’) the transi- 
tion is natural. Greenwich time is recognized 
very widely. The standard time of Central 
Europe is an hour earlier, and that of Eastern 
Europe two hours earlier than Greenwich time. 
In the United States and in Canada there are 
four limits of standard time, which are exactly 
five, six, seven, and eight hours behind Green- 
wich time. In looking through this article the 
reader is constantly reminded how absolutely 
artificial the idea of time is. The article on 
‘ Hungary ’ supplies an enormous amount of in- 
formation in wonderfully few pages. In their 
railways the development of the ‘‘ zone ” system 
has apparently been most satisfactory, both for 
increase of numbers of passengers and of profit. 
The point deserves more attention than it has 
received in this country. ‘Tapestry’ (‘Gobe- 
lins ’) remains still among the glories of France; 
but these glories are costly, and the expenses 
have been much cut down. For sixty-five 
years the celebrated Chevreul managed the 
chemical laboratory by which the colours were 
prepared. Chevreul proved that from the 
three simple primitive colours, yellow, red, and 
blue, 14,400 tints could be classed and named. 
The writer of the article, M. Guignet, the last 
successor of Chevreul, his office having been 
done away with, is naturally sad over the 
diminution of power in the scientific branch of 
the factory. The importance of the brilliancy 
and stability of colours is admirably shown in 
the remarks on ‘Signal Flags.’ The article on 
‘Coal’ (‘ Houille’) tells us that coal is as important 
to France as to every civilized country. One 
would hardly expect to find that the French 
mercantile marine consumes one-fifth of the 








quantity of coal used by the French railways, 
Of the miscellaneous information contained jin 
this number of the ‘Dictionnaire’ it is only 
possible to give the faintest sketch. It rung 
from the composition of granite to the duties of 
an innkeeper, and the whole is singularly well 
arranged, and carefully and brightly written. 





MINOR ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY, 


THE questions arising out of the life and fate 
of Savonarola seem to be exercising the modern 
clergy of his Church a good deal just at present, 
It is not long since we noticed a most interesting 
and exhaustive account of his career by the 
Jesuit Father Lucas; and now comes from 
America a smaller and more specialized work, 
by a member of Savonarola’s own order, Father 
J. L. O'Neil. The aim of this treatise, Was 
Savonarola Really Excommunicated ? (Boston, 
Marlier & Callanan) appears to be to ‘save 
the faces” of both parties to the controversy, 
Alexander VI. and his victim alike. His 
point, put briefly, is that the whole thing arose 
from a misunderstanding: ‘‘ The Friar did not 
commit the prohibited acts, and consequently 
did not lay himself open to excommunication,” 
Bad men in Florence, unwilling to tolerate a 
preacher of righteousness in their midst, sent 
calumnious misrepresentations of his teaching 
to the Pope, and thus procured his downfall. 
‘Our sympathies may be divided between 
the deceived and harassed Pontiff and the 
calumniated, persecuted, and helpless Friar.” 
Thus the excommunication — having been ob- 
tained, so to say, under false pretences—was 
null and void, and Savonarola, who knew the 
true state of the case, was not bound by it; 
while at the same time no blame attaches to 
Alexander, who probably ‘‘ was not familiar 
with the details of the Briefs drawn by secre- 
taries, and sometimes inspired by enemies of 
the Friar.” This benevolent attempt to excuse 
Borgia’s heart at the expense of his head will 
hardly, we fear, hold water. No doubt many 
of Savonarola’s enemies at Florence and Rome 
were as shameless liars as even that age often 
produced ; but it is pretty certain that if he 
would have used his influence in favour of the 
Pope’s plan of an Italian league, with its 
corollary of a Medicean restoration in Florence 
—if, in short, he would have followed the Pope’s 
lead in the cose di qua—he might have seen as 
many visionsas he pleased, and fulminated against 
the sins of the flesh to his heart’s content, for all 
that the successor of Peter would have cared. 
In the face of this inference, which seems in- 
evitable when all the facts are considered, Father 
O’Neil’s learned discussion of ecclesiastical cen- 
sures and the conditions of their validity appears 
somewhat otiose, at any rate to Protestants, 
who hold the personal character of a bishop of 
Rome no less amenable to criticism than that of 
a bishop (let us say) of Clogher. However, we 
shall look with interest for the further studies 
of the great Dominican which his Transatlantic 
brother promises. 


Life of St. Edmund of Abingdon, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by Frances de Paravicin 
(Burns & Oates), is a piece of hagiography 
written in a pleasant style, though with too con- 
stant an aim at edification. The author, how- 
ever, allows herself a more ample use of the 
imagination than would be approved by the 
Bollandists. What is specially noticeable is 
the absence of criticism. The Baroness de 
Paravicini has some really good points to make 
about the authorship of the lives of St. Edmund, 
but she fails to make them ; she merely specu- 
lates, and avoids definite argument. She is also 
extremely discursive and much given to repeti- 
tion. Many readers will be annoyed by her 
attacks, in season and out of season, upon “‘ Pro- 
testants.” Few, indeed, will be found to differ 
from her in her estimate of the manner in whic 
the monasteries were suppressed—and those she 
has occasion to mention were among the best of 
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their class—but in truth the suppression of the 
sixteenth century has not much to do with the 
life of an archbishop who lived in the thirteenth. 
We fancy the Baroness must be a Roman con- 
vert. She has also an irritating habit of quoting 
from manuscripts matter which (though she 
does not say so) is already printed. We only 
learn from a couple of foot-notes that she is 
aware of the existence of Dom Wallace’s life of 
St. Edmund, which in fact renders the present 
work unnecessary. The account of the political 
history of the time when St. Edmund was arch- 
bishop is singularly naive. The hagiologies 
and the chronicle of Matthew Paris seem to be 
the only sources made use of. It is a pity that 
so much industry should not be employed to 
better purpose. 

Miss C. E. Guthrie Wright is the editor of 
anextremely quaint and not unimportant narra- 
tive, Gideon Guthrie, a Monograph written 1712 
to 1732 (Blackwood). The ficst part of her an- 
cestor's story is, more Scotico, taken up with 
genealogy ; and those to the manner born will 
find interest in the references to the Guthries 
and Sibbalds, to Melville, Auchmutie, Wemyss, 
and Douglas of Glenbervie, which are here to be 
found. A reference to Kair will touch a wider 
circle :— 

“Tt is said that Sibbald of Kair was descended 
from Balgonie Sibbald in Fyfe, which was reckoned 
the chief family of the name—at that time Lundie 
and Rankellor were Sibbald also. It is said that 
Kair was given of [off] asa Bairnes portion holden 
feu of Balgonie, and paid as a reddendo eight days’ 
entertainment to Balgonie when they came once a 
yeat to play at goof at the Gallownoss, a piece of 
adjacent ground to Kair.” 
A very sociable and gentle fonm of feudal duty! 
To the majority of readers the simple and 
idiomatic story of this pions minister of the 
Episcopal Church will commend itself as throw- 
ing much light on the ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland during the transition period which suc- 
ceeded the Revolution of 1688-9. With what 
difficulty the northern and eastern districts were 
presbyterianized is known from many sources, 
and finds exemplification here. Guthrie managed 
to hold out for some time in his living at Fet- 
teresso, by the energetic co-operation of his 
parishioners, and, when ‘‘the ffury of the 
Presbyterian preachers ” took the form of legal 
pressure on the magistrates, continued to exer- 
cise his ministry privately at Brechin. During 
the brief days of Jacobite triumph in 1715 the 
Episcopalians regained the opportunity of public 
worship, and the pulpit of Brechin was occupied 
by Guthrie and a friend of the well-known 
ecclesiastical name of Skinner. Thereafter our 
autobiographer returned to obscurity, and the 
remainder of his ‘‘ memorial,” apart fram purely 
domestic matters, which he treats as becomes 
a happy and tender-hearted husband and father, 
is occupied by the bickerings which rent the 
disestablished episcopal body. It seems clear 
that the introduction of the new Book of Offices 
in 1718 accentuated the differences between the 
churches, to the detriment of Episcopalianism. 
Until then, from the days of the Restoration, 
episcopacy had been unhampered by any liturgy, 
and church government by bishops aroused 
no animosity north of the Tay. Such pious 
ministers as Gilbert Guthrie, though staunch to 
their Church and king, had little sacerdotalism 
about them. Bishop Dowden has written a 
temperate and informing introduction to this 
little work, which is published, we are told, for 
the benefit of ** Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Nurses’ 
Fund, Scottish Branch.” 

In these days, when literary revivals are super- 
seding literary production, everything is re- 
printed. Some months ago Father Thurston, 
of the Society of Jesus, put forth a reissue of 
the ‘ Life of St. Stephen Harding,’ by Dalgairns, 
and now Mr. Freemantle has begun a handsome 
reprint of the whole of Newman’s Lives of the 
English Saints, a series more memorable from 
its effect on the Tractarian movement than from 
ats lutrinsic value. Yet, as Mr. A. W. Hutton, 
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who contributes a preface, says, the contribu- 
tions of Faber and Dalgairns to the series are 
written in purer and better English than any- 
thing they preduced after their secession to 
Rome, when Faber’s writings especially became 
hysterical and unmanly. This handsome reprint 
will fill six volumes. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM FRENCH AND RUSSIAN. 


Honoré de Balzac: Letters to Madame Hauska, 
1833-1846. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. (Boston, U.S., Hardy, Pratt & Co.) 
—Those who are acquainted with Miss Worme- 
ley’s life of Balzac, and her excellent, but ex- 
purgated, American translation of the ‘ Comédie 
Humaine,’ will not be greatly surprised at the 
attitude which she has adopted towards the 
new volume of his correspondence. In trans- 
lating—and translating very well—the ‘ Lettresa 
1’ Etrangére,’ which we reviewed last year, Miss 
Wormeley has evidently had an_ uncongenial 
task, for whiclt she has compensated herself in 
a somewhat novel manner. It has clearly been 
a great shock to her—in spite of her knowledge 
of his novels—to discover that Balzac was 
capable of making love to a married woman, 
and of writing to her in the language of un- 
compromising passion in which in these letters 
he constantly addresses Madame Hanska many 
years before she was free to become his wife in 
the eyes of the law. No doubt many of the 
American readers to whom Miss Wormeley has 
been the means of introducing her purified 
Balzac may have a similar feeling. In France 
‘*les demoiselles ne lisent pas Balzac,” but in 
Anglo-Saxon countries they are bolder. It is 
conceivable that Miss Wormeley should be 
aggrieved at losing her conception of Balzac. 
Only we cannot approve of the way in which she 
has given utterance to her vexation at the blot 
which she thinks that these letters throw upon 
the reputation of her hero. She has accused 
their French editor and publishers, in the most 
uncompromising terms, of garbling the original 
text, and even of forging whole letters. This is 
not the moment at which to enter upon a full 
discussion of her charges, nor is it our business 
to defend so justly honoured an authority on 
Balzac as the Vicomte de Spoelberch de Loven- 
joul, in whose possession the original letters are, 
and who may be trusted to take the proper 
steps to clear himself from Miss Wormeley’s 
serious charges. We are content to point out 
that it is a somewhat rash thing to bring a 
charge of wholesale forgery against people of 
the standing of M. de Lovenjoul and MM. 
Calmann Lévy on the strength of ‘‘ the literary 
impossibility that Balzac ever wrote a portion 
of the letters’ now published under his name. 
Internal evidence is not the safest of guides in 
a question of this kind, and it is not every 
reader who will agree with Miss Wormeley in 
her assertion that passages of these letters are 
but ‘‘the vapourings of a shop-boy,” and 
therefore obvious forgeries. No doubt more 
will be heard of this matter. In the meantime, 
it is enough to say that we are not at all con- 
vinced by Miss Wormeley’s arguments, though 
we are glad to give her credit for the best 
motives in her crusade against what she oddly 
considers an attack on Balzac’s good name. 
Her translation is throughout very fair. 

Anima Vilis: a Tale of the Great Siberian 
By Marya Rodziewicz. Translated by 

C. de Soissons. (Jarrold & Sons.)—Mr. 
S. C. de Soissons has already been before the 
public as the translator of sume of the minor 
tales of Sienkiewicz. We take him to be an 
American, ia spite of his French name, from the 
many Americanisms which his translation con- 
tains. In the preface he furnishes a quaint 
account of how he fared in Russia on his first 
visit to that country, and he explains why Mlle. 
Rodz‘ewicz, the author whose tale he trans- 
lates, still remains 

In maiden mecititior, faneys-fiee. 


| The tale itself is somewhat lacking in plot. 
It describes the adventures of a young Pole 
in Siberia, who is engaged in trade there, 
falls in love with a certain Panna Matya, his 
employer’s daughter, and marries her when a 
dangerous rival named Shumski has luckily been 
killed by a private enemy. Perhaps the best 
things in the book are the descriptions, e.g., of 
the fairs. The great slaughterings of sheep are 
vigorously told, but do not make pleasant read- 
ing. The snowstorm in which the young married 
couple are on the point of perishing is realistic- 
ally described. The Slavs are adepts at this 
kind of thing, as witness the snowstorm in 
Pushkin’s ‘Cuptain’s Daughter,’ and that in 
the poem of Nekrasov, ‘ Red-nosed Frost’ 
(‘Moroz Krasni Nos’), in which poor Darya 
perishes. It is to be feared that certain of the 
Russian words which the translator introduces 
into this volume will hardly pass muster, e.g., 
tulub and balalaiba—both these forms occur 
several times. There are some other incorrect 
expressions, 

““Gyp” is difficult indeed to translate, but her 
people are almost invariably ladies and gentle- 
men, and in ‘ Petit Bob’ all the characters come 
of this class. The translation before us, Little 
Bob, by Alys Hallard, published by Mr. Heine- 
mann, fails because a little vulgar in its lan- 
guage. All the characters are made, for example, 
to use the unnecessary ‘‘ ever,” thus: ‘* What- 
ever does it matter to you?” ‘* Whatever 
makes you imagine that?”  ‘* Whatever do 
you mean?”—these three, and many others, 
being put into the mouth of Petit Bob’s grand- 
father, who is a great gentleman. Petit Bob’s 
mother, who is a lady, starts in the same line: 
‘* Whoever has taught you to say that?” And 
the Abbé, whose French is a model of what 
French should be, in English asks, ‘‘ Whatever 
is it now ?” Such blots spoil the “ Gyp” flavoute 
and increase the necessary imperfection of any 
translation from her work. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Messrs. Sanps & Co. have sent us Leaves 
from a Squatter’s Note-book, by the late Mr. 
Thomas Major, Inspector of Runs in Néw South 
Wales. It is not written with the literary art 
of Mrs. Campbell Praed’s stories, and, although 
it generally avoids the horrible, contains one 
episode which is absolutely disgusting. Two 
literary reputations have been made in Australia, 
and, through Australia, at home, on material of 
the kind relating to old colonial days, and we 
hesitate, therefore, to damn with faint praise. 
The early exploration journeys are better read- 
ing, and if ‘‘old Australia” is wanted, why not 
reprint Captain (afterwards Sir George) Grey ? 

The Chronology of India, from the Earliest 
Times to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. 
By C. Mabel Duff (Mrs. W. R. Rickmers). 
(Constable & Co.)—A book like the present has 
loug been needed by students of Indian history 
in every department. The absence of a proper 
historical literature in Sanskrit is well known, 
and most histories of India have accordingly 
commenced with the Mohammedan, or even 
with the British period. But the combined 
efforts of Safiskrit scholars from James Prinsep 
onwards have been working towards something 
better. The collection and editing of ancient 
inscriptions from all parts of India; the ex- 
amination of the testimony of foreign writers, 
Greek, Chinese, Arabic, medizeval European ; 
the careful sifting of statements in quasi-his- 
torical Indian works of belles-letéres (‘‘ Kavya”’); 
the co-ordination of quotations in anthologies 
and other works of known date—these are the 
sources of the real history of the India of the 
Hindus, which has still to be written. All this 
material Miss Duff has laboriously tabulated, 
from the birth of Buddha, assignable to 557 B.c., 
the first tangible date in Indian chronology, down 
to A.D. 1530, the death of the Mogul Baber. 
The tmaiu work, consisting of an enumeration 
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year by year, is succeeded by a most useful 
appendix giving dynastic lists, like those drawn 
up by Prinsep for his ‘ Useful Tables,’ but of 
course greatly amplified, and fully equipped with 
references to original authorities. ‘The field 
is thus very wide. Only here and there have 
we noted an omission, as at p. 305, where some 
light might be thrown on thestill obscuredynasty 
of Mithila by the notice in Dr. Eggeling’s * Cata- 
logue of the India Office Sanskrit MSS.’ at 
p. 875. None but those who have themselves 


tried to fight their way through the tangled | 
| Wace and others (Blackwood),—Christ, Chris- 


jungles of Indian chronology and bibliography 
can fully realize the labour involved in a work 
such as this. In India itself, where new 
material is constantly coming to light, the dis- 
tribution of a few copies amongst native scholars 
would be missionary work of the best kind. 
The spirit of critical history is still too rare 
amongst them, and their efforts often lose half 
their value through ignorance of what has been 
already written on archeological subjects. For 
schoolbook-makers and compilers generally the 
book is obviously a godsend. Let us hope they 
will thankfully acknowledge the source of their 
indebtedness. As for scholars, the author need 
have no fear but that she will receive from them 
the meed of hearty praise which is her due. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpbvus publish Greater 
Canada, by Mr. E. B. Osborn, an interesting 
account of the Canadian North - West, with a 
good deal regarding the Hudson Bay Company 
and its former rivals, which goes brightly over 
much the same ground which was traversed in 
a history of the Hudson Bay Company recently 
noticed by us. 

Ir is not surprising that the applications for 
An Evening with Punch (Bradbury, Agnew & 
Co.) have been very numerous. Besides letting 
readers into some interesting and personal his- 
tory of the staff, this selection includes many 
capital instances of the illustrators and writers 
who have made Punch unique. The Boers 
advise us to shoot straighter in an excellent 
cartoon by Sir John Tenniel in May, 1881. 
The esthetes are gracefully derided by Du 
Maurier, and once more we linger gratefully 
over Keene the inimitable. Who could resist 
his fun, or indeed the touch of many a vanished 
hand in these pages? The newer wits are well 
represented too. They have a high standard 
to maintain. Not many know, perhaps, that 
‘*Phiz” and Randolph Caldecott drew for 
Punch, while Tennyson contributed two poems 
more than fifty years ago. 


A PRETTY reprint of Mr. Phillipps’s Marpessa, 
illustrated by Mr. P. Connard, has been issued 
by Mr. John Lane.—Contraband, not one of 
Whyte-Melville’s most famous works, has been 
added by Messrs. Ward & Lock to their reissue 
of his romances. The illustrations are due to 
Mr. Stanley Wood. 


WE have on our table The Fountain of Siena, 
an Episode in the Life of John Ruskin, by A. A. 
Isaacs (Partridge),— Unwritten Laws and Ideals 
of Active Careers, edited by E. H. Pitcairn 
(Smith & Elder),—The Making of Europe, by 
Nemo (Nelson),—The Story of the Wanderings 
of Atoms, by M. M. Pattison Muir (Newnes), 
—The Elements of Blowpipe Analysis, by F. H. 
Getman (Macmillan),— How to Prepare Essays, 
Lectures by E. H. Miles (Rivingtons), —Bubonic 
Plague, by Dr. José V. Montenegro, translated 
by W. Munro, M.D. (Baillitre, Tindall & Cox), 
—Practical Nursing, by I. Stewart and H. E. 
Cuff, Vol. I. (Blackwood), — When Life is 
Young, by Silas K. Hocking (Warne),—The 
White Christ, and other Stories, by Mary Beau- 
mont (Dent),—Aletta, by B. Mitford (F. V. 
White),—Our Remarkable Fledger, by H. Buxon 
(Digby & Long), — White Mouse, by G. H. 
Vaughan (S.S.U.),—Letters from Donald, by 
Clara (Gay & Bird),— Nat and his Little 
Heathen, by Mary E. Ropes (S.S.U.),—Ghosts, 
pd K. and H. Prichard (Pearson),—Our Lady’s 

‘umbler, transcribed from the French by the 








Rev. P. H. Wicksteed (Dent),— Wood-Notes 
Wild, by H. Johnson (Birmingham, Buller),— 
Thorkel Mdni..., and other Poems, by Maud 
Curwen (Rentell & Co.),—The Banks of the 
Nene: Songs and Sonnets, by W. D. Sargeaunt 
(the Author, Bozeat Vicarage),—Some Thoughts 
on the Bible, by F. Hales (Melbourne, Melville, 
Mullen & Slade),—The Gicumenical Documents 
of the Faith, edited by T. H. Bindley (Methuen), 
—and The Parable of the Great Supper, by the 
Rev. F. C. Blyth (Rivingtons). Among New 
Editions we have Church and Faith, by Dr. 


tians, and Christianity, by E. P. Nesbit (John 
Heywood), — The Management and Diseases of the 


| Dog, by J. W. Hill (Sonnenschein),— Saracinesca, 


by F. M. Crawford (Blackwood),—From Post to 
Finish, by H. Smith (Ward & Lock),—and 
Polyphase Electric Currents, by 8S. P. Thompson 
(Spon). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Bird (R.), Paul of Tarsus, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Cary (G. L.), The Synoptic Gospels, 8vo. 7/6 
Moody (W. R.), The Life of Dwight L. Moody, 10/6 
Thomas (J.), Our Records of the Nativity and Modern His- 
torical Research, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Poetry. 
Williams (A. R.), Songs and Sonnets, decorated by E. A. 
Cubitt, 16mo. sewed, 3/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Krause (K. C. F.), The Ideal of Humanity and Universal 
Federation, edited by W. Hastie, cr. 8vo. 3/ 
Political Economy. 
Leonard (E. M.), The Karly History of English Poor Relief, 
roy. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Fayrer (Sir J.), Recollections of my Life, 8vo. 21/ 
Peile (J.), Christ’s College, Cambridge, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Rhodes (Cecil), his Political Life and Speeches, 1881-1900, 
by Vindex, 8vo. 12/ net. 
Scoble (J.) and Abercrombie (H. R.), The Rise and Fall of 
Krugerism, roy. 8vo. 10/ net. 
Swift (H. G ), A History of Postal Agitation, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Philology. 
Aristophanes, The Frogs, translated by E. W. Huntingford, 
cr, 8vo. 2/6 
Science. 
Beazeley (A ), The Reclamation of Land from Tidal Waters, 
extra cr. 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Dunraven (Ear! of), Self-Instruction in the Practice and 
Theory of Navigation, 2 vols. rey. 8vo. 21/ net. 
Fridenberg (P.), The Ophthalmic Patient, cr. 8vo. 6/6 net. 
Percival (J.), Agricultural Botany, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, extra cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Robinson (H.), Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 8vo. 5/ 


General Literature, 
Burchell (S. H.), Daniel Herrick, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Buxon (H.), Our Remarkable Fledger, cr. 8vo. €/ 
Corelli (M.), Boy, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1900, imp. 8vo, 20/ 
Croft (G.), The Way of the World, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Tiverett-Green (E.), Eleanor’s Hero, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Fenn (C. R.), The White Flower, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Hewett (S.), Nummits and Crummits, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Humphery (G.), The Haunted Room, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Maxwell (Sir H.), The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest, 6/ 
Miller (B.), Should She Have Spoken ? cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Morris (A.), Eochaid the Heremhon, edited by D. Hanan, 3/ 
Naval Annual, 1900, roy. 8vo. 15/ net. 
Ridge (W. Pett), A Son of the State, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Tennant (P.), Village Notes, and some other Papers, 6/ 
Wells (H. G.), Love and Mr. Lewisham, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Young (Sir F.), Exit Party, 8vo. 3/6 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biography. 
Boppe (Commandant), La Croatie Militaire, 1809-13, 7fr. 50. 
Meisner (H.)u. Luther (J.), Die Erfindung der Buchdrucker- 
kunst, 4m. 
Poirier (J.), Le Transvaal, 1652-1899, 3fr. 50. 
General Literature. 
name (P. a’), Maman Laulette, 3fr. 
Ba — (De), Les Flottes de Combat Etrangéres en 1900, 
6fr. 
Bonnefon (E. L.), Le Transsabarien par Ja Main-d’Cuvre 
Militaire, 4fr. 
Gauthier (Madame P.), La Chute de Gabrielle, 3fr. 50. 
Gautier (J.), Les Princesses d’Amour, 3fr. 50. 
Lafargue (F.), Passions de Plage, 3fr. 50. 
Lemonnier (C.), O’était l’Eté... 3fr. 50. 
Milou (J.), Gnépainé, 3fr. 
Riche (D.), La Folie Maternelle, 3fr. 50. 








MARY OF GUISE. 
1, Marloes Road, W., June 2, 1900. 
Mr. Atkinson misses the point. I do not 
say that Mary of Guise was innocent of treachery. 
I say that our recent Protestant historians do 
not prove their case against Mary. They con- 
tradict themselves, they contradict each other, 





they patch up a story out of contradictory con. 
temporaries, and they ignore other contemporary 
sources. Yet, of course, Mary of Guise may have 
been guilty. Mr. Atkinson says, “In the matter 
under discussion they [the Protestant historians} 
are right and Mr. Lang is wrong.” They may 
be right in thinking Mary treacherous—that | 
neither affirm nor deny; but I am not wrong 
in thinking that they fail to make out their 
case. 

Mr. Atkinson, with some naiveté, goes on to 
prove the Protestant historians right by means 
of a document which all of them, except Mr, 
Froude, ignore. Obviously they can derive no 
benefit from this argument. The document is 
Sir James Crofts’s letter from Berwick of May 
19th. Mr. Froude, who does cite it, remarks : 
‘** Protestant writers say that the Regent desired 
them [the preachers] not to appear, and then 
outlawed them for disobedience. This is scarcely 
the truth.” Mr. Froude then cites the letter 
of Crofts in the following terms :— 

“The Regent commanded the preachers to appear 
before her at Stirling, and they being accompanied 
with a train of five or six thousand persons, the 
Regent dismissed the appearance, putting the 
preachers to the horn.” —Froude, vii. 227, note. 
Mr. Froude took Crofts to mean that the crowd 
accompanied the preachers toStirling, where Mary 
was. This is so absolutely inconsistent with Knox 
and Buchanan that I did not believe it to be 
true. But Mr. Atkinson, with Crofts’s manu- 
script, and no mere abstract, before him, says, 
“Tt does not follow from these words [of Crofts] 
that the preachers and others went to Stirling, 
and therefore Knox is not contradicted.” But 
Knox is contradicted throughout by Crofts. I 
cite Mr. Atkinson’s excerpt from Crofts :— 

“Whereupon the Regent commanded those 
preachers to appear afore her at Stirling, and they 
being accompanied with a train of 5[000] or 6,000 
persons, the Regent dismissed the appearance, 
putting the preachers to the horn, and commanding 
the nobility to appear before her at Edinburgh, 
After this commandment, the companies retired, 
and part of them going to Saint John’s Town [Perth] 
have there expulsed friars and others out of two 
religious houses.” 

These words distinctly mean that the com- 
panies advanced towards Stirling, and then 
‘*retired,” while part went to Perth. Knox 
and Buchanan represent the multitude as stay- 
ing at Perth, and sending Erskine of Dun to 
Mary at Stirling (Knox, i. 317; Buchanan, 
fol. 191). Knox and Buchanan say that Mary 
negotiated with and deceived Erskine. Mr. 
Atkinson says quite the reverse :— 

“They had reached Perth, and were advancing 

towards Stirling, when Mary of Guise, hearing of 
their overwhelming numbers, ‘dismissed the ap- 
pearance’ of the preachers, aud put them to the 
horn. After first summoning them, as if willing to 
hear their defence, she was treacherous enough to 
condemn them unheard, and to outlaw them, 
simply because of the presence of force majeure ou 
their side.” 
But this flatly contradicts Knox and Buchanan. 
In their theory (itself contradicted by the MS. 
‘Historie of the Estate of Scotland’) Mary's 
treachery lay in breaking her promise to Erskine 
of Dun. SoMr. Atkinson again contradicts Knox. 
‘*There was,” he says, ‘‘no understanding 
between the Regent and Erskine of Dun.” If 
Mr. Atkinson is right, Knox and Buchanan are 
wrong. They make Erskine go to Stirling in 
advance, negotiate, and be deceived. Crofts 
says (after speaking of the riot at Perth) that 
the brethren sent Erskine to ask leave for a dis- 
cussion between the preachers and the Catholic 
clergy, that Mary commanded him out of her 
sight, that he fled, and was put to the horn. 
This, of course, is again wholly inconsistent with 
Knox. I must ask Mr. Atkinson for proof that 
Erskine was put to the horn. He doubtless 
knows where the “original authorities” are ; if 
not, I think I can tell him, as the sentences on 
the preachers and on their sureties (who were 
not put to the horn) are printed in full. 

I must prefer the statements of Knox, who 


was on.the spot, to the news that reached Crofta,: 
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and to Mr. Atkinson’s rather audacious contra- 
diction of Knox. I make little doubt that 
Erskine, who was with Mary for two or three 
days, did suppose himself to have some kind of 
understanding with Mary. The details thereof 
are unknown. Mary may have infringed the 
understanding, but the contemporary stories 
are vague and contradictory. Mr. Atkinson is 
the boldest of those who reject the evidence of 
Knox and the theories of recent historians. 
ANDREW LANG. 








THE DEATH OF SIGER DE BRABANT 
(‘ PARADISO,’ x. 135-6). 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, June, 1900. 

In the Athenewm of July 29th last year I 
drew attention to an extract (printed in my 
‘Dante Dictionary’) from an old chronicle, 
bearing on the death of Siger de Brabant, which 
had escaped the notice of previous writers upon 
Siger, and which appeared to me to settle de- 
finitively the controversy as to the mode of Siger’s 
death. This extract has given rise to several 
interesting articles in various continental re- 
views, and I am glad to find that my view seems 
now to be generally accepted by the authorities 
on the subject. 

The most important of these articles are those 
by M. Gaston Paris (‘La Mort de Siger de 
Brabant,’ in Romania, xxix. 107-112) and Dr. 
Clemens Baeumker (‘ Zur Lebensgeschichte des 
Siger von Brabant,’ in Archiv fiir Philosophie, 
N.F. 73-80), each of which contains corrections 
of one or two minor inaccuracies in my dic- 
tionary article. The passage in question comes 
from the Brabantine continuation of the chro- 
nicle of Martin of Troppau, which is printed in 
vol, xxiv. (not vol. xxiii. as I erroneously stated) 
of Pertz’s ‘Monumenta Germanie.’ Further, 
Iwas mistaken in assuming the ‘‘ Hujus tem- 
pore” of the chronicler to refer to Pope Nicho- 
Jas IV. The reference, as both M. Paris and 
Dr. Baeumker point out, must be to the 
Emperor Rudolph. 

It appears from an allusion in a letter of John 
Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, written 
on November 10th, 1284, to which attention 
has been drawn by M. P. Mandonnet in his 
recently published work on ‘Siger de Brabant 
et ’Averroisme latin au XIII® Siécle,’ that Siger 
must have died between 1277 and 1284. Thanks, 
therefore, to the latest researches, we now know 
for certain the manner of Siger’s death, a point 
which has been warmly disputed during the last 
twenty years, as well as the approximate date 
of that event. Pacet ToynBEE. 








BURNS’S ‘AULD LANG SYNE.’ 


I wAvE a little volume entitled ‘‘ Miniature 
Museum of Scotch Songs and Music, written by 
Scots Poets with and without Symphonies and 
Accompaniments, Each Volume containing One 
Hundred Songs. The whole arranged for the 
Voice and Pianoforte by the Most Eminent 
Composers. Edinburgh, Printed for and sold 
by John Sutherland, No. 9, Calton St., 
Walker & Anderson, Edin™.” Two volumes in 
one, bound in half-morocco, and published 
without a date (circa 1790-1800). 

At pp. 150-151, vol. ii., is printed ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,’ the first verse and the music occupying 
p. 160, and seven verses occupying p. 151. On 
p. 150 the publisher distinctly states that the 
version was “corrected by Burns,” and on 
p. 151 an asterisk is placed opposite to verses 2, 
5, and 6, and at the foot of the page there is 
the following : ‘** Note. The 2nd, 5th, and 6th 
verses never before published.” 

Tenclose a copy of the verses, and shall be 
glad if any of your readers can inform me 
whether they have ever seen them printed else- 
where. If they really are by Burns it seems a 
pity that they should remain buried in this little 
volume. 





*We twa’ hae seen the morning Sun, 
An’ thought he aye would shine, 
But aft the clouds bae enterveen’d, 
Sin’ Auld Jang syne. 
For Auld lang syne, my dear, &c. 


*We twa bae seen the budding rose, 
Around its branch entwine, 
We twa hae seen its bloom decay, 
Sin’ Auld lang syne. 
For Auld lang syne, my dear, &c. 


*We twa bae bounded up the brae, 
To reach the Summit line, 
But moneys the slipp’ry step we’ve taen, 
Sin’ Auld lang syne. 
For Auld lang syne, my dear, &c. 


Harotp Enear Younes. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Sornesy, Witkinson & HopncE 
sold on the 25th and 26th ult. the following 
books from the library of a nobleman. Dibdin’s 
Decameron, large paper, 3 vols., morocco, 1817, 
211. Les Heures du Chrestien, Paris, 1654, in 
a fine Le Gascon binding, 36]. Lafontaine, 
Contes, 1762, in red morocco by Derome, 


37l. 10s. Bandello, Novelle, 4 vols., first edi- 
tion, 1554-73, bound by Derome, 31/1. Cabinet 
Choiseul, proofs, Paris, 1771, 201. 5s. Cabinet 


Poullain, proofs, Paris, 1781, 201. 10s. Con- 
stable’s Landscape Scenery, with an autograph 
letter, 1830, 321. Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 
271. 10s. Cicero, Orationes, Count Hoym’s copy, 
1472, 211. ; De Oratore, Count Hoym’s copy in 
morocco doublé, Paris, 1540, 611. Costumes of 
France, temp. Louis XIV., Paris, 1682, &c., 
361, 10s. Longus, Daphnis et Chloé, with 
plates by Philippe d’Orleans, 1718, 361. Office 
de |’Eglise pour les Morts, Paris, 1719, in a 
fine doublé binding by Padeloup for Marie 
Leczinska, 501. Petronius, Satyricon, Lugd. Bat., 
1645, bound by Padeloup, 29]. 10s. Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, second edition, 1578, 
31l. Sturt’s Common Prayer, in richly tooled 
contemporary English binding, 1717, 333. 10s. 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, by Banier, fine plates, 
4 vols., old French red morocco by Bozerian, 
Paris, 1767-71, 341. Les dix premiers Livres 
de I'Iliade d’Homere, par Hugues Salel, De 
Thou’s copy with signature, Paris, 1545, 40/. 
Johnson’s Highwaymen, 1736, 221. Kip’s 
Nouveau Théatre de la Grande Bretagne, 5 vols., 
1724-8, 43/. Kit-Cat Club Portraits, original 
edition (one wanting), 1735, 351. 10s. Loggan’s 
Oxonia and Cantabrigia, 1675, 231. Tableaux 
de la Révolution Frangaise, 3 vols., 251. Rey- 
nolds’s Engravings, 306 plates, 1823-30, 801. 
Shakespeare’s Plays, Second Folio (imperfect), 
1682, 711, Van der Meulen, uvres, 153 plates, 
1667-85, 271. Van Dyck, Icones, Antw., s.a., 
3a. 

Messrs. Hodgson included in their sale last 
week the following : The Coronation of George IV., 
36 coloured plates, 10). 15s. Angas, The New 
Zealanders Illustrated, 101. 15s. New Zealand 
Newspapers, 1850-60, 81. 7s. 6d. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, History of Painting, 5 vols., 201. 
Plays by Shirley, Massinger, &c. (some first 
editions), in 2 vols., 231. Aisop’s Fables, by 
Ogilby, 1651, 71. The Historie of Frier Rush, 
black-letter, Moses Bell, 1649, and seven other 
tracts, in 1 vol., 471. The last-mentioned work, 
consisting of only twenty pages, though not the 
first edition of this early prose romance, contains 
the curious woodcuts, and is of extreme rarity. 








THE FOUNDING OF TINSLEY BROTHERS. 
2, Dove-Cote Villas, Wood Green, June 5, 1900. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND Epwarps, in his new book 
entitled ‘Personal Recollections,’ has printed 
such foolish statements about the founding of 
the publishing business of Tinsley Brothers that 
I shall be very glad if you will allow me to state 
in the Athenewm some facts in connexion with 
the matter. I was half proprietor in the business 
with my brother Edward from the first day of 
its existence in 1858 to the day of my brother’s 
death in 1866, from which time I was sole pro- 
prietor for close upon thirty years. There is 
not a semblance of truth in the statement Mr. 





Edwards has printed that the business was 
founded with money borrowed from Spalding & 
Hodge or any one. Nor is there any truth in 
his statement about our first dealing with Miss 
Braddon. Her first book of importance was 
‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ not ‘ Aurora Floyd’ as 
Mr. Edwards intimates, and the first agreed 
price for it was two hundred and fifty pounds, 
not one thousand pounds as Mr. Edwards also 
intimates. I most willingly acknowledge that the 
publishing of ‘ Lady Audley ’ and of three other 
books by Miss Braddon was an important event in 
our early publishing career. But Mr. Edwards 
is wrong in saying that we had no standing as 
publishers up tothat time, and had only published 
one small pamphlet for George Augustus Sala. 
I have mentioned above we commenced business 
in 1858 (I have our original agreement before me 
at this moment), and it may surprise Mr. Edwards 
to learn that we had no dealings with Miss 
Braddon before 1862. Asa matter of fact, we 
had in that time published quite a score of new 
books and new editions. Amongst our authors 
were James Ewing Ritchie, William Blanchard 
Jerrold, James Hannay, Andrew Halliday, George 
Augustus Sala, a large medical book by Dr. 
Wardrop, and other books by authors of some 
note. We had also a very good business as 
booksellers in general. In fact, we supplied 
that mad venture the Library Company, which 
was started in opposition to Mr. Mudie, with 
over ten thousand pounds’ worth of our own 
and other publishers’ books. Mr. Edwards 
tries to make some sport of what he terms my 
brother’s ‘‘little shop.” As a matter of fact, 
then 18, now 8, Catherine Street, is now a rather 
large restaurant, and before we occupied the 
premises they had been the printing and publish- 
ing offices of the Morning Herald, the Leader, 
and other publications of importance in the early 
and middle part of this century. 

May I add that I hope to tell more facts about 
our old business in my forthcoming book of 
‘Recollections’ ? Wituiam TINSLEY. 








THE RELIEF OF LONDONDERRY. 
June 5, 1900. 

I am afraid that the following extract (Ad- 
miralty Minute Books, November 26th, 1689) 
will upset the theory of Mr. Leeper and his 
correspondent that the name of Shelley isa mis- 
take for Kells :— 

‘Captain Cornwall, late commander of the Swal- 
low, making application to the Board by letter for 
reward to Mr. John Shelley, who commanded the 
longboat and the boat’screw who cut the Bomb [sic} 
at the carrying victualling ships to the relief ot 
Londonderry ; and signifying also, by his letter of 
the 8th inst., that the said Mr. Shelley was paid five 
guineas on account of his service, and the rest of 
the men which served in the same boat received each 
a guinea—Resolved that the Navy Board do cause 
such of the said ten men of the boat’s crew who 
shall appear to receive it to have the money already 
paid them made up ten pounds each.” 

This is the only further reference to Shelley 
that I have found since those previously printed 
in the Athenewm. I think I can now say 
positively that he was never granted a com- 
mission. Andrew Douglas seems to have owed 
his recommendation for employment in the navy 
primarily to Kirk (Ad. Min., September 30th, 
1689), and if William ITI. so readily ordered him 
a commission as commander on October 25th, 
there was probably some political reason behind. 

M. OPPENHEIM. 








Literary Ghossip. 

Mz. Batrovr has, it is understood, granted 
to Mr. Herman Merivale a pension on the 
Civil List. Mr. Merivale has, we regret to 
hear, been one of the sufferers by the recent 
failures of London solicitors, which have 
caused severe loss to their clients. 

Peruars the most interesting feature in 
the late Mr. Francis Harvey’s stock of books, 
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which Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
will sell on June 2lst and two following 
days, is the extraordinary series of books by 
Leigh Hunt. Hunt was an industrious 
literary man, and his life passed beyond 
the allotted span; his ‘Juvenilia’ appeared 
in 1801, and he was producing books until 
shortly before his death, which took place 
in 1859. Mr. Alexander Ireland credits 
him with 79 publications, or rather more 
than one work for each year of his life; the 
Harvey catalogue contains 73 lots of his 
works and of works relating to him ; several 
of these are presentation copies to his 
friends and relations. There are two or 
three very choicely extra-illustrated books: 
Johnson’s ‘Life of Pope,’ inlaid to folio 
size and extended by the addition of about 
300 portraits, autograph letters, and views ; 
a fine copy of Larwood’s ‘Story of the 
London Parks,’ extended to six volumes 
folio, with upwards of 600 extra plates; and 
also a copy of Ballantine’s ‘ Life of David 
Roberts, R.A.,’ with portraits and auto- 
graph letters added. Many of the books, 
as in the case of the Leigh Hunts already 
mentioned, possess a personal interest; for 
instance, the copy of Steeke’s ‘ Ladies’ 
Library,’ 1714, has the autograph of Steele’s 
daughter Eliza on the title-page of each 
volume. 


“‘Szconp-HAND booksellers,” writes a 
Correspondent, 
‘do not seem to realize how offensive book 
catalogues become when they are made the 
medium of selling all kinds of odds and ends. A 
Birmingham bookseller has introduced a new 
terror in this direction, for he offers ‘a very 
fine lady’s cycle’ and also ‘a gent’s cycle,’ each 
of which is, of course, ‘a bargain,’ and its merits 
fully described. It is to be hoped that this 
kind of thing will not be widely copied.” 


Ir is now expected by optimists that the 
University of London will set out on its 
new career with a fully constituted Faculty 
of Law. The Itins of Court are expected 
to fall into line, after all, and to associate 
themselves with the University. One seat on 
the Senate was assigned by the Statutory 
Commission to each of the four Inns, but 
it seemed doubtful for a time whether the 
Inns would avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus presented to them. 


A runp of 7,000/. has now been fully 
subscribed—largely owing to the exertions 
of the Dean of Lichfield, chairman of the 
Governors of Lichfield Grammar School— 
for the erection of new school buildings. 


Vicror1a University will henceforth in- 
clude agriculture amongst the subjects of 
examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, thus following the example of Cam- 
bridge, Durham, and Wales in the recogni- 
tion of agriculture as a study within the 
University. 

Tue sad news reached London on Tues- 
day that the war in South Africa has 
claimed another victim in Miss Mary 
Kingsley, one of the brightest and keenest- 
witted women in England. She died on 
Sunday at Simon’s Town, where she was 
nursing the wounded Boer prisoners. It 
is only three years and a half since her 
‘Travels in West Africa’ made her suddenly 
famous. The book ranks among the best 
ever written on the Dark Continent. Cer- 


tainly no work on Western Africa can com- | 





pare with it, and the popularity it attained 
was fully deserved. We hope to be able 
to say more about this gifted woman next 
week. 

ANoTHER loss to literature that has oc- 
curred this week is the decease of Mr. 
Stephen Crane, the author of that remark- 
able story ‘The Red Badge of Courage.’ 
Mr. Crane had been lying ill at Dover for 
some days, and was removed to the Black 
Forest in the faint hope of a possible re- 
covery, but he died immediately om reaching 
his destination. He was only twenty-nine 
years of age, but he wrote his first and 
best book at the age of twenty-two, and had 
been since active as a journalist. He acted 
as war correspondent during the Greco- 
Turkish and Cuban wars, and in Cuba he 
contracted the malady that proved fatal to 
him. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Bowes have in the 
press, and nearly ready for circulation, a 
limited edition of an historical work on 
King’s Lynn by Mr. E. M. Beloe, F.S.A., 
entitled ‘Our Borough: our Churches.’ It 
will be fully illustrated. 


Mr. Fisoer Unwin will publish shortly a 
novel entitled ‘ Allen Lorne,’ by Mr. Alex- 
ander Macdougall, which deals with the 
life-history of a young man whose heterodox 
views of religion scandalize and alienate 
the class in which he was born. 


THE new volume of the ‘‘ Popular County 
History Series” will be the ‘ History of 
Surrey,’ by the Rev. H. Elliot Malden. It 
traces the history of the county from the 
earliest times, taking special note of the 
fact that from its nearness to London it 
has always been largely affected by events 
occurring in the capital; also that it has 
suffered from successive invasions which 
have proceeded from the east coast. 


Tue Newsvendors have since their dinner 
received several additional donations, in- 
cluding 21/. from Mr. Horace Cox. The 
total amount now exceeds 1,750/. 


Tre Berlin papers report the finding of a 
hitherto unknown Humboldt correspondence. 
The collection, bound together in a thick 


volume, was given by Alexander von Hum- ; 


boldt himself to the daughter of the man to 
whom the letters were originally written, 
Dr. Samuel Spiker, an official in the Berlin 
Royal Library, and afterwards editor of the 
Spenersche Zeitung. There are about two 
hundred letters, written in A. von Hum- 
boldt’s ‘‘ fine crow’s-foot handwriting,” full 
of confidential gossip concerning the Court, 
and political and military notabilities, and 
references to eminent contemporary scholars. 
They range from 1830 to 1840, some being 
written from Berlin, others from Potsdam. 
Several of them are in French, which was 
the Court language at Berlin in Humboldt’s 
time. 


Tue Spanish Gpvernment recently re- 
quested some scholars of repute to exa- 
mine and report on the large library 
of our lamented contributor Don P. de 
Gayangos. They did so, and reported 
that it was most valuable, and that 
every sacrifice should be made in order 
to retain such a collection in the peninsula. 
Although notoriously ill off, the Spanish 
Treasury, unlike ours, does care for the 
literature of the country, and has under- 








taken to purchase the library for 80,000 
dollars, which, were the exchange at par, 
would athount to 16,000/., payable in six 
annual instalments, and the family, know- 
ing the poverty of the Treasury, has 
consented to accept the sum. This splendid 
library will, therefore, be incorporated with 
the Biblioteca Nacional. 

Tux third number of the new series of 
the Library will contain an account by Mr. 
G. §. Layard of the actual working of a 
plan for the “‘ pooling” of libraries, which 
he propounded some years ago in the Nine- 
teenth Century, uader the title ‘The Gently 
Art of Book-lending.’ Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
criticizes the revised rules of cataloguing 
now in force at the British Museum; Mr. 
W. Y. Fletcher writes on English royal 
collectors; Mr. Welsh on children’s books; 
Mr. Archibald Clarke on the reputed first 
circulating library in London, of which 
Samuel Fancourt was the librarian; and 
Mr. Beresford Pite on library architecture 
as illustrated by that of the Biblioteca Lau- 
renziana at Florence. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Convention for the Pregervation 
of Wild Birds in Africa (2d.); Report of 
the Governors of Wellington College (1d.) ; 
and a Return of the Endowed Charities ia 
the Parish of Garth Beibio, Montgomery- 
shire (1d.). 








SCIENCE 


—~e— 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE second volume of The Scientifie Memoirs 
oy Thomas Henry Huxley (Macmillan), under 
the editorship of Sir Michael Foster and Prof. 
Ray Lankester, has features of more present 
importance than the first, # of less historic in- 
terest. The former volume (Athen. No. 3694) 
was of peculiar value as including papers just 
before and after Huxley’s acceptance of the 
theory of evolution ; this second instalment 
lies between 1857 and 1864. Of the thirty-five 
papers written by him alone, twenty-two deal 
with paleontological subjects (including under 
this head three on human remains). The volume 
opens with the well-known memoir of Huxley 
and Tyndall on the ‘Structure and Motion of 
Glaciers,’ presented to the Royal Society in 
1857. Among the more important morphological 
memoirs are those on the ‘ Agamic Reproduc- 
tion and Morphology of Aphis’ (1858) and the 
‘Anatomy and Development of Pyrosoma’ 
(1862), both witnesses to the power of careful 
observation and exact description, to display 
which, according to the preface, was one of the 
objeets of the present edition. A different in- 
terest attaches to the ‘Zoological Relations of 
Man with the Lower Animals ’—the onslaught 
on Prof. Owen’s attempt to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between man and apes. To Huxley this 
meant more than a mere question of zoological 
classification ; it appeared to him, and doubtless 
correctly, to be intended as a protest against 
the subjection of man to the same laws as those 
which govern the (so-called) lower animals, and 
therefore a thing to be attacked with his keenest 
weapons. But while he completely demolished 
in detail the spurious data on which Owen had 
based his contention, he did not forget to lay 
stress on the broader view which he was in fact 
defending. The presence or absence in the 


anthropoid brain of the structure about which 
Kingsley pleasantly chaffed under the name of 
“ hippopotamus major ” was a technical detail ; 
the ascent of man was his Palladiam. 

“ Theologians and moralists, historians and poets, 
impressed by a sense of the infisite responsibilities 
of mankind, awed by a just prevision of the great 
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destinies in store for the only earthly being of prac- 
tically unlimited powers, or touched by the tragic 
dignity of the ever-recurring struggle of human 
will with circumstance, have always tended to con- 
ceive of their kind as something apart, separated by 
a great and impassable barrier from the rest of the 
patural world. On the other hand, the students of 
physical science... have no less steadily gravitated 
towards the opposite opinion, and......have more and 
more distinctly admitted the closeness of the bond 
which unites man with his humbler fellows..... Passion 
and prejudice have conferred upon [this] battle far 
more importance than, as it seems to me, can ration- 
ally attach to its issue. For whether, as some think, 
man is, by his origin, distinct from all other living 
beings, or whether, on the other hand, as others 
suppose, he is the result of the modification of some 
other mammal, his duties and his aspirations must, 
I apprehend, remain the same. The proof of his 
claim to independent parentage will not change the 
brutishness of man’s lower nature ; nor, except to 
those valet souls who cannot see greatness in their 
fellow because his father was a cobbler, will the 
demonstration of a pithecoid pedigree one whit 
diminish man’s divine right of kingship over nature, 
ner lower the great and princely dignity of perfect 
manhood, which is an order of nobility not in- 
herited, but to be won by each of us, so far as he 
consciously seeks good and avoids evil, and puts the 
faculties with which he is endowed to their fittest 
use.” 

Among the paleontological papers the memoir 
on the ‘ Anatomy and Affinities of the Genus 
Pterygotus’ is one of the most important ; to 
this the editors have judiciously subjoined 
Salter’s ‘ Description of the Species of Ptery- 
gotus,’ which followed it in the original publica- 
tion (‘Mem. Geol. Survey,’ 1859). It is curious 
that Huxley should have sought affinities for 
this interesting form among Cumacea and Cope- 
puda, but that the alliance with scorpions and 
the king-crab appears to have altogether escaped 
him. Yet he was the first to wield so tren- 
chantly the weapon to which later in Lankester's 
hands this knot yielded. In ‘ Further Remarks 
upon the Human Remains from the Neanderthal ’ 
we have examples of Huxley’s various manners 
as a controversialist—the ridicule which he 
poured on one type of opponent giving place to 
cuurteous argument with another. The frontis- 
piece is a copy of the well-known engraving by 
Jeens; the thirty-nine plates are fairly ade- 
quately reproduced. We regret to notice many 
more misprints than should be allowed to dis- 
figure a book of this imposing appearance—the 
less excusable as being (presumably) composed 
from type, not from manuscript. 


Imperative Surgery. By Howard Lilienthal, 
M.D. With Illustrations. (New York, the Mac- 
millan Company.)—By the expression “ impera- 
tive surgery ” Dr. Lilienthal means the diagnosis 
and treatment of conditions which demand imme- 
diate operative measures when it is inexpedient 
to remove the patient or to await the arrival of 
expert assistance. The design of the work is 
good, though it is open to question whether a 
patient would receive much benefit from a maiden 
attempt to explore the gall bladder, or to remove 
an appendix, even with the assistance here 
afforded to the operator. The book gives a clear 
and for the most part accurate and sufficient 
explanation of modern surgical procedure, rather 
marred by the corrupt style which is so common 
a feature of medical and surgical authors both 
at home and abroad—a style which allows the 
writer ‘to obtund sensibility,” to speak of 
inflammation of the spermatic cord as ‘‘ funicu- 
litis,” and to permit the recurrence of certain 
set phrases with the damnable iteration of a 
folk-tale. Incidentally the work shows some 
interesting divergences between English and 
American surgery in details, though not in prin- 
ciple. The exploring syringe seems to be much 
more used in the States than with us ; catgut is 
employed in preference to silk for tying arteries ; 
salt solution is only used of half the strength 
employed here; the gall bladder is still attached 
to the skin rather than to the aponeurosis of the 

external oblique; the stump of the vermiform 
appendix is not closed after it has been dis- 
infected, nor is the sac anchored in the radical 


' eure of inguinal hernia. Some of the sections 
are weak, notably those on hernia and circum- 
cision ; others are misleading, as when the author 
describes the veins swelling up during the 
operation of transfusion for hemorrhage. More 
details would have been acceptable as to the 
treatment of the mental confusion and depres- 
sion said to be so often present after fracture of 
the base of the skull, for Dr. Lilienthal recom- 
mends that these symptoms ‘‘should be treated 
morally by cheerful and assuring conversation.” 
The illustrations are numerous, and are nearly 
all from photographs or drawings made during 
the progress of actual work in the author's 
practice. They have, therefore, advantages and 
disadvantages. They are, no doubt, faithful 
records of the appearances seen in particular 
operations, but they are sometimes overloaded 
with details, and in a few cases, as in fig. 67, 
show nothing. All the figures, however, are 
well reproduced, and there is an excellent index. 


A Manual of Surgery. 
Vol. III. (Macmillan & Co.)—The third volume 
of Macmillan’s series of ‘‘ Manuals of Medicine 
and Surgery ” deals clearly and comprehensively 
with regional surgery. Mr. Stonham has had 
much experience as a lecturer, teacher, and 
examiner in surgery, and he has learnt the 
art of conveying his information concisely, 
though his mode of expression is sometimes a 
little loose, as on p. 219, where he writes of 
‘fan antiseptic seton.” The present volume, 
like the two former ones, is well illustrated with 
numerous blocks. 








CHEMICAL NOTES. 


CHLORINE heptoxide has been prepared by 
Michael and Conn by slowly adding per- 
chloric acid to phosphoric anhydride cooled to 
below — 10°, allowing the mixture to remain for 
a day, and then gently heating to 85°, when the 
new oxide passes over. It is a colourless, very 
volatile oil, which, however, soon turns yellow 
from incipient decomposition. On the whole, 
its stability is remarkable, for although it ex- 
plodes with great violence when bronght into 
contact with a flame, or when subjected to 
sharp percussion, it may be poured on wood and 
paper without causing them to inflame ; even 
phosphorus will remain in it for some days 
unattacked. Cold water slowly converts it into 
perchloric acid. With iodine a white solid is 
formed, which not improbably is the corre- 
sponding iodine heptoxide. 

Anhydrous perchloric acid has been prepared 
by Vorlander and Von Schilling by distilling 
potassium perchlorate with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid under low pressure. It is a colour- 
less liquid which boils at 39° C. under a pressure 
of about a tenth of an atmosphere, and cannot 
be solidified by immersion in a mixture of ether 
and solid carbonic acid. It slowly decomposes 
when kept, and, needless to say, can be readily 





induced to decompose explosively. 

The number of atoms in the molecule of 
sulphur when in solution has been for some 
time in dispute, but the experiments recently 
made on the subject by Aronstein and Meihuizen, 
who employed the boiling-point method, seem 
to prove that the molecule is expressed by the 
formula Sg. 

When placed in fluorine, sulphur inflames, 
burning with a livid flame and yielding a mix- 
ture of two gases. From this mixture Moissan 
and Lebeau have isolated a new compound of 
fluorine and sulphur, sulphur perfluoride, SF ; 
this is a colourless, inodorous, tasteless, and 
incombustible gas, which solidifies at — 55° C. 
to a white crystalline mass. Unlike the corre- 
sponding chloride, it is very inert, and it is not 
dissolved by caustic potash, a fact that is 
utilized in separating it from the lower fluoride 
formed at the same time. 

In the hope that he might thereby succeed 
in preparing a hexatomic form of nitrogen, 








By Charles Stonham. | 


suspended in water with iodine. He failed to 
obtain the condensed nitrogen N,, the forma- 
tion of which might have been expected, the 
reaction taking another course, leading to the 
formation of a new nitrogen iodide, which seems 
to have the composition N,I. It is a white 
solid, which often decomposes with explosion 
into nitrogen and iodine, and slowly suffers the 
same decomposition when it is dissolved into 
benzene or in chloroform. In aqueous solution, 
however, the reaction is different, azoimide and 
hypoiodous acid being first formed. 

It has long been known that what appear to 
be colloidal solutions of certain metals can be 
obtained by the action of chemical reducing 
agents on solutions of the metallic salts. Bredig 
has recently shown that these solutions can 
be prepared by passing an electric discharge 
between poles of the metal immersed in water. 
In this manner gold yields characteristic purple 
or blue solutions, swhich can be filtered and 
retain their colour for months, whilst silver and 
platinum give clear dark brown solutions. 
Cadmium also can be made to yield a blutsh- 
green solution, although with much greater 
difficulty, on account of the instability of the 
colloidal solution. 

Some years back Linnemann described a new 
element, which he claimed to have isolated from 
a sample of orthite, and termed austrium ; later 
this was examined by Lecog de Boisbaudran, 
who concluded that it was gallium. The matter 
has now been reinvestigated by Pribram, who 
finds that Linnemann’s austrium is identical 
with gallium, but at the same time finds spectro- 
scopic evidence that the mineral really does 
contain a new element, to which he suggests the 
name of austrium should be transferred. 











ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue Annual Visitation of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, will be held this year on Tues- 
day, the 26th inst. This is the first exception 
to the rule of holding it on the first Saturday in 
June, and is caused by the paramount claims of 
the total eclipse of the sun on the 28th ult. It 
has only been since the year 1842 that the im- 
portance of making the utmost use of these rare 
occasions has been regularly recognized, and 
photography (now so indispensable a handmaid 
in the study of these phenoinena) was first 
effectively applied to the eclipse which was tota} 
in the Spanish peninsula on July 18th, 1860. 
It is a curious instance of the former neglect. 





to observe eclipses which were total only at 
places not easily accessible, that we have not 
met with any record of that of July 27th, 1832, 
having been witnessed by any one except a lady 
(Mrs. Cheyne), who saw it on the island of Great 
Cayman, to the west of Jamaica, when a child, 
and wrote about it long afterwards to the Rev. 
S. J. Johnson, F.R.A.S., one of the observers 
of the late eclipse in Spain. 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Uni- 
versity Observatory, Oxford, has recently ap- 
peared, giving an account of the operations of 
the observatory up to the end of last April, which 
shows that its energies have chiefly been devoted 
to the work of the share assigned to Oxford in 
the great astrographic catalogue. Prof. Turner 
takes the opportunity of the half-jubilee to make 
a few remarks on the previous history of the 
institution, which was founded under the direc- 
tion of the late Prof. Pritchard in 1875, so that 
it is just two centuries younger than the Green- 
wich Observatory. 

Prof. Max Wolf and Herr Schwassmann dis- 
covered photographically another small planet 
at Kénigstuhl, Heidelberg, on the 22nd wlt. It 
was a little brighter than a star of the twelfth 
magnitude, and was observed by Prof. Millo- 
sevich, at Rome, on the 24th ult. 

Reports continue toarrive of the successattend- 
ing the observations of the total eclipse on the 
28th ult., the only discordant note being that 





Hantzsch has treated silver azoimide, AgNs, 





the photographs taken on the coast of Portugal 
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were somewhat affected in value by a slight haze 
which prevailed at the time. 





A MS. OF TARTAGLIA, 
171, Via Cavour, Rome, May, 1900. 

I am engaged in compiling a memorial of 
Niccolo Tartaglia for the occasion of his four 
hundredth anniversary, which takes place this 
year. I should like to have information about 
@ manuscript, the only one in existence, which 
is a challenge between the two Italian mathe- 
maticians Tartaglia and Ludovico Ferrari, 
printed at Venice in 1547. The said manu- 
script belonged to Prof. William Libri, and at 
his death was sold in 1861 to Mr. Boone, book- 
seller, London. But from what I learn Mr. 
Boone has been long dead and his books dis- 
posed of. If you should be the means of giving 
me any news as to this manuscript or what 
became of it, you would do me a great favour. 

Vincenzo Tonni-Bazza. 





SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL.—May 31.—Lord Lister, President, in the 
chair.—Dr. R. Bell was admitted into the Society.— 
The Fresident announced that the subscription 

ortrait of Sir John Evans by Mr. A. 8S. Cope had 
oo handed over for the acceptance of the Society 
by the Evans Portrait Committee.—The following 
papers were read: ‘ Paleolithic Man in Africa,’ by 
Sir John Evans,—‘ On the Estimation of the Lumi- 
nosity of Coloured Surfaces used for Colour Discs,’ 
by Sir W. de W. Abney,—‘The Sensitiveness of 
Silver and of some other Metals to Light,’ by Major- 
General Waterhouse,— The Crystalline Structure of 
Metals, Second Paper,’ by Prof. Ewing and Mr. W. 
Rosenhain,—‘ Vapour-Density of Bromine at High 
Temperatures, Supplementary Note,’ by Dr. E. P. 
Perman and Mr. G. A. S. Atkinson,—and ‘ Influence 
of the Temperature of Liquid Air on Bacteria,’ by 
Dr. A. Macfadyen and Mr. 8. Rowland. 





GEOLOGICAL.—May 23.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair—Mr. J. T. Hotblack, Mr. H. 
Nuttall, and Mr, J. C. Sims were elected Fellows.— 
The following communicatious were read: ‘The 
Igneous Rocks of the Coast of County Waterford,’ 
by Mr. F. R. Cowper Reed,—and ‘On a New Type 
of Rock from Kentallen and Elsewhere, and its 
Relations to other Igneous Rocks in Argyllshire,’ 
by Messrs. J. B. Hill and H. Kynaston. 





LINNEAN.— May 3.—Mr. C. B. Clarke, V.P., in the 
chair.— Mr. A. Wilson was admitted, and the follow- 
ing were elected Fellows: the Rev. J. Gerard, Mr. 
R. T. Giinther, and Mr. R. J. Tabor. Prof, A. 
Cogniaux was elected a Foreign Member. — Mr. 
H. E. Smedley exhibited a number of botanical 
wax models prepared on an enlarged scale to show 
the morphological structure and also the process of 
reproduction in various types of plants.—In a dis- 
cussion which followed, Prof. Howes and Messrs. 
B. Daydon Jackson, A. W. Bennett, and H. Groves 
took part.—Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited and made 
remarks on some skins of willow grouse collected by 
Prince Demidoff on the north-west border of Mon- 
golia between the Altai Mountains and the Kobdo 
river.—On behalf of Miss E. S. Barton, the Botanical 
Secretary read a paper ona new species of Halimeda 
from Funafuti ; and on behalf of Miss A. L. Smith, 
a paper on some West Indian fungi, with descrip- 
tious of a new genus and species.—Remarks were 
made by Mr. 4. W. Bennett, Mr. B. Daydon 
Jackson, and Prof. Howes. 

May 24.—Anniversary Meeting.—Dr. A. Giinther, 
President, in the chair.— Messrs. J. 8. Gordon, R. T, 
Giiother, and J. T.N. Thomas were admitted Fellows. 
—The Secretary reported the deaths, withdrawals, 
and elections during the past year, and the notices 
of deceased Fellows were laid before the meeting. 
—The Librarian’s Report having been read an- 
nouncing the additions to the library by donation 
and purchase, the Auditors’ accounts were presented 
by Mr. H. Groves.—The Treasurer having made his 
annual financial statement, and pointed out the 
great inconvenience caused by the non-payment of 
subscriptions, it was moved by Mr. A. O. Walker, 
seconded by Mr. F. G. Smart, and carried : “ That 
the Council be requested to frame such an alteration 
of the by-laws as may compel defaulting Fellows to 
pay their subscriptions, and to submit the same to 
the Society at their next general meeting.”—The 
following were elected to fill vacancies in the 
Council: Mr. Clement Reid, Dr. D. H. Scott, the 
Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Prof. S. H. Vines, and Mr. 
A. Smith Woodward; as President, Prof. 8. H. 
Vines; Treasurer, Mr. F. Crisp; Secretaries, 
Mr. B. Daydon Jackson and Prof. G. B. Howes.— 





The retiring President then delivered his annual 
address, choosing for his subject ‘ The Unpublished 
Correspondence of William Swainson with Con- 
temporary Naturalists (1806-40),’ lately acquired by 
the Society.—On the motion of Mr. F. D. Godman, 
seconded by Mr. Howard Saunders, it was resolved 
that this address should be printed and circulated. 
—The Gold Medal of the Society was then presented 
to Prof. A. Newton in recognition of his important 
contributions to zoological science.—Prof. Newton 
acknowledged the presentation, and expressed his 
indebtedness to the Council for having selected 
him this year as the recipient of the highest honour 
which it is in the power of the Society to bestow. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—June 1.—Mr. I. Gollancz in the 
chair.—Mr. W. H. Stevenson read a paper upon 
‘Bogus River-names ’—that is, names that have no 
other origin than the etymological deliramenta of 
the English antiquaries, which still figure on our 
maps, and are received unquestioningly by local his- 
torians. The most striking example of the power 
of the antiquaries to foist names into the maps 
is to be found in the appearance of Ptolemy’s 
MopixapBe (eioyvorc) as Moricambe Bay in Cumber- 
land and Morecambe Bay in Lancashire, representing 
respectively the identifications of the latter part of 
the seventeenth and of the eighteenth centuries. 
The Antona of the well-known passage in Tacitus, 
* Ann.’ xii. 31, has been an ignis fatuus for the anti- 
quaries. It was identified on Lipsius in 1589 with 
Northantona, i.e. Northampton. As it was ariver- 
name, Camden identified it with the Neen, which 
Baxter was able to derive from Antona! As Leland, 
for some strange reason, called the Neen the Avon, 
Camden assumed that Antona was an error for 
Aufona, an impossible early form of Avon, and that 
Northampton (0.E. Him-t6io) was originally North- 
Avon-town! Mr. Bradley has shown that Antona 
has arisen from an erroneous division of cis 
Trisantonam ascastris Antonam, and that Trisantona 
is an old Celtic form of the name Trent. As 
Northampton was thus held to be derived from 
Antona, it was held that Southampton had the same 
origin, and another Antona was created by Camden’s 
explanation of Ptolemy’s Tptoavrwvoc (éxBodai) 
as a compound of Antona and the Welsh traeth (an 
adaptation of Latin tractus), which he wrongly 
interpreted “frith,” and thus identified Ptolemy’s 
river with Southampton Water. The matter was 
clenched when Baxter derived Clausentum, then 
located at Southampton, from Antona and the Welsh 
clauz, “fortress” —a wilfully falsified form of clawdd, 
older cldédo-, “ditch”! Consequently the name 
Anton was applied to the river formerly known as 
the Andover, O.E. Andefre, and eventually has 
become an alias of the Test, O.E. Terste. All this 
has happened within little more than a century. 
Southampton is still derived by local writers from 
this mythical Antona. Ptolemy’s river, from which 
this name hasthus been evolved, has been identified 
by Mr. Bradley with the Arun, another bogus name, 
formerly known as the Tarrant, O.E. Tarente. The 
Adur owes its modern name to Camden’s erroneous 
identification of O.E. Eaderington with Aldrington, 
and his consequent derivation of the latter from 
Portus Adurnus. The real name of the river, O.E. 
Bremre, is recorded in Bramber. The Isis has arisen 
from the mediaval notion that Thames, Thamese, 
was a compound of Thame and an unknown Ise. 
Leland used Isis as the Latin form of Ouse, just as 
he makes the Latin gen. sg. of the Ock, Ockidis, 
and by this means he was able to find the hypo- 
thetical Ise=Ouse recorded in Osney, which he ex- 
plained as Ouse-ney! Richard of Hexham derived 
Hextildesham (Hexham) from a brook Hestild, 
whereas the latter is merely the form assumed in 
the compound name of the personal name Hagu- 
steald, late Northumb. Hehstald. There are numer- 
ous other instances of river-names having been 
deduced from unrecognized personal names in com- 
pounds, such as the Wandle at Wandsworth, O.E. 
Wendles-weor®, the river being O.E. Hida-burna ; 
the Kim at Kimbolton from Cynebeald ; the Chelm 
at Chelmsford from Céol-mzr. Lambarde stated 
that the Medway was“ properly called the Egle or 
Eyle” by reason of Aylesford, which is derived 
from the personal name Agel. Another instance 
of the process of making bogus names may be found 
in Dugdale’s remark that “ others conceive the true 
name’’ of the Sherborne stream at Coventry to be 
the Cune, an obvious invention to account for 
Coventry, O.E. Cofan-treo. The Verat St. Albans has 
been deduced or influenced by Verulamium, which 
regularly yielded the O. E. name of the river Werlame, 
The bogus names conferred by antiquaries have 
been deduced from Roman names in blissful ignor- 
ance of the working of English sound-laws, and 
hence most of them at once betray their origin 
when tested by | eso . The Rother in Sussex 
derives its name from O.E. Hrydra-feld, now Rother- 


field, “the field of cattle,” and was anciently called 
the Lymene, Limene, recorded in Lympne, in Kent, 








by the old mouth of this river. The Yeo at Yeoville 
seems to have arisen from the notion that the town- 
name was a compound of Yeo, a familiar West-Coun- 
try river name, OE. Eowe, and ville; whereas 
Yeovil and Yeovilton are really from the old name 
of the river, O.E. Gifle, preserved in Ilchester, Givel- 
cestre. Other rivers have changed their names apart 
from the malign influence of the antiquaries, such 
as the Soar at Leicester, called the Legra by William 
of Malmesbury, which is recorded in the first part 
of the town-name, O.E. Ligera-, Ligora-, Legra- 
ceaster. This name is obviously related to that of 
the Loire, Liger. In some cases rivers have de- 
posited their old names as village-names, and haye 
taken new names from villages on their banks, such 
as the Evenlode, formerly the Bizden, preserved in 
the village of Bladon ; the river Ryton, co. Notts, 
the old name of which was Blid, now recorded in 
the town of Blyth. Other instances of like changes 
were given, leading to the conclusion that it is not 
safe to assume without inquiry that river-names go 
back beyond the dawn of history. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— May 29.—Mr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Prof, Oscar 
Montelius, of Stockholm, read a paper on ‘The 
Earliest Communications between Italy and Scandi- 
navia.’ Beginning with the evidence derived from 
the discovery in Denmark and Central Europe cf 
bronze bowls and other objects of Roman date 
coming from the same workshops in Italy as similar 
examples found at Pompeii and elsewhere, he traced 
the active and copious intercourse thus demon- 
strated, step by step backward in time, through the 
period of early Greek commerce at the beginning of 
the Iron Age in the Mediterranean, into the Later 
and Karlier Bronze Age, and illustrated his con- 
clusions by a variety of classes of objects, which, 
though originally of Italian origin and manufacture, 
are found widely distributed in Central Europe, in 
Denmark, and in Sweden, and can be shown by 
numerous examples to have been imitated by the 
bronze-working industry of these Northern areas. 
Among these objects, he regarded the antennate 
sword-hilts and the bucket-like situle as demon- 
strating this intercourse for the early centuries of 
the first millennium B.C. ; the transversely grooved 
sword-hilts and the simple bow fibule as proving 
the same for the later half of the second millennium, 
corresponding with the Mycenzan age in the Medi- 
terranean ; the triangular dagger-shaped blades and 
the imitations of open spiral torques and bracelets 
as representing the earlier half of the same ; and the 
rude hourglass-shaped types of cups and vessels as 
carrying the same argument back beyond the date 
2000 B.c. A comparison of the types of tombs north 
and south of the Alpine barrier might, he thought, 
even lead to indications of earlier contact still. The 
absence of some of the most characteristic of the 
objects in question from France and Western Ger- 
many made it clear that the communications between 
Italy and the North followed the line of the river 
Adige, the Brenner Pass, the valley of the Inn, and 
the comparatively low-lying parts of Moldavia and 
Southern Bohemia between the Danube and the 
Elbe. The stimulus to intercourse was the Southern 
demand for the amber of Denmark and Preussen, 
in exchange for which metallic objects, especially of 
bronze and gold, went northwards—at first mainly 
to Denmark, afterwards also to the more easterly 
amber-area. That the successive periods in the 
North correspond chronologically with the analogous 
periods in Italy Dr. Montelius regarded as proved by 
the regularity with which the Northern imitations 
of successive types succeed one another in the areas 
in which they are found, and also from the con- 
sideration of the moderate length of the actual route 
from the Adriatic to the Baltic—but little longer 
than that from the Channel to Massilia, which the 
ancient tin-traders traversed in only thirty days.— 
A discussion followed the communication of Dr. 
Montelius, in which the President, Mr. Myres, and 
Mr. Lewis took part. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. Royal Institution, 5—General Monthly. 

— Society of Engineers, 74.—‘Notes on Electric Traction,’ Mr. 
A. H. Binyon. 

— _ Aristotelian, 8.—Annual Meeting; ‘The Critical Philosophy in 
its Hearing upon Cartesianism,’ Dr. G. Dawes Hicks. 

Tuns. Asiatic, 4.—‘Sume New Gandhara Sculptures,’ Mr. M. Long- 
worth Dames. 
— Society of Biblical Archeology, 4}. —‘The Fall of the Assyrian 
Empire,’ Prof. Sayce. 

— Colonial Institute, 8—‘The Outlook in South Africa,’ Mr. 
Lionel Phillips. 

Tuvrs. Royal, 4.—Election of Fellows. 

_ Historical, 5. 

— Mathematical, 5}—‘Some Multiform Solutions of the Partial 
Differential Equations of Physical Mathematics and their 
Applications, Part II.,’ Mr. H. 8. Carslaw; ‘Some Quadrature 
Formule,’ Mr. W. F. Sheppard; ‘Notes on Concomitants 
of Binary Quantics,’ Prof. Elliott; ‘Extensions of the 
Riemann-Roch Theorem in Plane G 'y.’ Dr. Macaulay; 
‘The Invariants of a Certain Differential Expression con- 
nected with the Theory of lesics,’ Mr. J. E. Campbell; 
‘The Constants aaa occur in the Differentiation of Theta 


Functions,’ Rev, M. M. U. nson 
Fat. Hellenic, 5.—‘ The Hera of Polycleitus,’ Prof. C. Waldstein. 
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Science Gossip, 


TaE annualconversazione of the Royal Society, 
to which ladies are invited, will take place at 
Burlington House on Wednesday, June 20th. 


Tue decision of the Trinity House autho- 
rities to remove the wireless telegraph instal- 
lation between the South Goodwin lightship 
and the South Foreland has naturally met with 
much opposition. It is hoped it may be 
reversed. 

Director Pavtsen, of Copenhagen, will read 
a paper before the Meteorological Congress, 
which meets at Paris in September, dealing with 
the results of his recent expedition to Iceland 
for the purpose of studying the phenomena of 
the Northern lights. 








FINE ARTS 


CLASSICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. 

The Annual of the British School at Athens. 
No. V. Session 1898-9. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
The present number of the ‘ Annual’ is less rich 
in material than the last issue, and the reason 
for this diminution is given in the Director's 
prefatory note. A complete publication of the 
important excavations is shortly to appear in a 
supplementary number of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies; the bulk of the material outruns the 
capacity of the ‘ Annual.’ In view of this pub- 
lication, the report on Melos is naturally limited 
to a very brief statement. Moreover, it has 
been decided to intermit the excavations at Melos 
in view of the splendid opportunities offered by 
Crete, and the Director’s chief efforts in the 
past year have been directed to an interim 
exploration at Naukratis, intended to supple- 
ment the excavations of Prof. Flinders Petrie. 
To a report of this supplementary excavation 
the bulk of the ‘Annual’ is therefore devoted ; 
but as it is only intelligible in connexion with 
the previous accounts given by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, we do not propose to dwell on 
it. We only note in passing that among a mass 
of fragments of red figured vases discovered one 
has some claim to literary interest. The frag- 
ment represents part of a scene in a boys’ school. 
A figure with a himation over his knees is 
holding up a manuscript roll ; he is apparently 
dictating to a boy, who is writing with a 
style on an open triptychon. The words 
dictated from the roll are ornotxopov vuvov 
dyourat, the letters being written boustrophedon. 
They are, no doubt, intended for the beginning 
of an ode, and may be addressed either to the 
Muses or a chorus of women. Good and neces- 
sary work has been done at Naukratis, but it 
is not intended at present to push investigation 
further. For the coming years the efforts of the 
Schoo] are to focus on Crete. The Cretan Ex- 
ploration Fund, opened last year, has met with 
substantial support, but, like other enterprises, 
it has suffered badly from the disasters of the 
present war. Still, everything is in train for 
the beginning of a campaign, and Mr. Arthur 
Evans is already on the spot. France and 
Italy are competing with England for sites on 
the island, but British enterprise has already 
received the rights of excavation at Cnossos, 
the city of Minos, and centre of the ancient sea- 
power of Crete, Preesos, Lyttos, and the far- 
famed Dictsean cave, the reported birthplace of 
Zeus. Crete many believe to have been the 
centre of the ancient pre-Homeric civilization 
we now call ‘** Aigean,” and the most interesting 
primitive pre-Phcenician script, of which Mr. 

vans gave a specimen in our number for 
May 19th, will doubtless soon have to give up 
its secrets. 


The Two Books on the Water Supply of the City 
of Rome of Sextus Julius Frontinus. By Clemens 
Herschel. (Boston, U.S., Dana & Estes.)— 
This is to an English scholar a curious book, 
such as he would hardly expect to receive from 





an English publisher. It lacks a great deal 
which he would require, and it has merits for 
which he would hardly venture to pray. Mr. 
Herschel is, we understand, an American 
engineer, who frankly confesses in his intro- 
duction that he knows little or no Latin. Never- 
theless, he edits the treatise of Frontinus, ‘ De 
Aquis Urbis Rome,’ providing a facsimile of the 
one manuscript of importance, a transcript 
and translation of the text, a few foot-notes 
and a quantity of supplementary essays, with 
maps, diagrams, and abundant illustrations 
—the whole constituting a handsome quarto 
volume. The translation has been avowedly 
prepared by the simple method of comparing a 
French and a German translation of the original. 
Where these translations differed Mr. Herschel 
consulted Latin scholars, but where they agreed 
he accepted their agreement without demur. 
The same attitude towards classical learning is 
apparent throughout the book. The abundant 
illustrations, for instance, include several to 
which no classical scholar would attach much 
importance—bathing scenes from Greek vases, 
the wolf of the Capitoline Museum, the statue 
of Augustus from Prima Porta, a view of the 
Forum, a landscape of Monte Cassino, where the 
principal manuscript of Frontinus is preserved. 
Similarly, the supplementary essays pass 
over much which a scholar would desire; for 
instance, the precise course of the aqueducts 
in the tangled ravines towards Gallicano, a 
country which, we suspect, Mr. Herschel has 
never himself explored, but which hides splendid 
ruins among its breakneck gorges. Neverthe- 
less, the book is not one to laugh at ; it is in its 
own way a work of real value. Parts of it 
illustrate that emotional aspect of learning 
which is more familiar to the American than 
to the Englishman, that tendency to dwell on 
great ideas to the exclusion of detail, and to 
give to well-known facts a prominence which 
seems to us unnecessary. But the facsimile of 
the Monte Cassino manuscript is a real addition 
to the list of facsimiles of classical codices. The 
translation, however constructed, is accurate 
enough for any ordinary scholar. The supple- 
mentary essays give technical information on 
hydraulics, and in particular on the aqueducts 
of Rome in their mechanical aspects. The 
general impression one gets is that the Romans 
were not so far behind the moderns in the 
results of their water system, but that they 
gained those results in cumbrous ways. And 
this perhaps is true of most of the differences 
between the ancient and the modern world. 
On the whole, we have a useful and attractive 
work, which is in part purely ornamental, but 
which adds some supplements to the much more 
elaborate and critical commentary on Frontinus 
which Rodolfo Lanciani issued just twenty 
years ago. 

Pergamos: seine Geschichte und Monumente. 
Nach der dinischen Ausgabe neu bearbeitet von 
J. L. Ussing. (Berlin, Spemann.)—The out- 
side of this sumptuous volume raises expecta- 
tions that must end in disappointment. An 
adequate archeological and artistic account of 
the treasures unearthed by the excavations at 
Pergamon, with illustrations on the scale pro- 
mised by the ample pages of Prof. Ussing’s 
book, would be most welcome, for the splendid 
official publication exceeds the means and the 
space available in most private, or even public 
libraries. It is difficult to resist the impression 
that there has been some change of plan either 
on the part of the editor or of the publishers, 
for the six plates, two of which represent 
familiar sculptures that were not found at 
Pergamon, offer no adequate motive for the 
size of the volume, and the twenty-four illus- 
trations in the text would have found room in 
any ordinary octavo page. Many, even, of these 
illustrations are merely rough woodcuts. If half 
the money spent upon paper had been devoted 
to better illustrations the book would have been 
far more useful. The most important part of 





the book is the summary of Pergamene history, 
which occupies more than half the volume. It 
gives an appreciative and readable account of 
the attainments of the great dynasty of the city. 
The description of the town as now excavated, 
its buildings, anditssculptures, isconsequently re- 
stricted to only about sixty pages, and in this space 
it is impossible to give much more than is already 
accessible in various books of reference. Prof. 
Ussing finds room, however, for one or two in- 
teresting suggestions, such as the attribution to 
the Pergamene school of a fighting satyr in the 
Glyptothek at Ny-Carlsburg, which he repro- 
duces from a photograph. He also proposes to 
restore the Athena from the Pergamene library, 
whose unhelmeted head has now been found, as 
carrying a key, and to identify her as a copy of 
the kA7Sod7xos of Phidias—an ingenious sugges- 
tion that certainly seems worth careful con- 
sideration. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. WatterR Dicut, our quondam neighbour, 
who so long ago as 1615 hung out his sign of 
the ‘‘Faulcon” in ‘‘Shoolane,’’ was an enthusiast 
in his way, and had comprehensive views of what 
he was doing in publishing the first edition of 
A Booke of Sundry Draughtes, principally serving 
for Glasiers, illustrated (Leadenhall Press), for 
he intended his ‘ Sundry Draughtes’ to be ‘‘ not 
impertinent for plasterers, and _ gardiners, 
besides sundry other professions.” It is mani- 
fest, however, that his main purpose was to 
furnish examples of harmonic patterns which, 
long before 1615 and very much later, glaziers 
were wont to use in the leading of their win- 
dows. We may not completely agree with 
Master Gedde in all respects, but it is manifest 
that, especially as regards the Elizabethan or 
Jacobean building, there is much to be said for 
his contention :— 

“‘Asthe principall beautie, and countenauuce of 
Architecture, consistes in outward ornament of lights, 
so the inward partes are ever opposite to the eies of 
the beholder, taking more delight in the beautie 
thereof, being cun’ingly wrought, then in any other 
garnishing of the same. To which purpose, is set 
down in this, variety of draughts, some, ordinary 
and plaine, others curiousand pleasant, and although, 
it may seeme to those that are expert in glazeing, 
that some of these draughts are needlesse, being su 
plaine and in vse, not deserving in this sort to be 
published, yet notwithstanding here I doe in friendly 
courtesie admonish, that it is most needefull, giuing 
choice to the builder, both for price, and draught of 
worke which by no vnderstanding can the Glazier so 
sencibly demonstrate his freat [s/c], as by showing 
his examples of draught, for by such show, the 
builders shall vnderstand, what to make choice off. 
for whose ease & fartherance only, I haue published 
thise practice of glazeing. knowing the expert 
master is not vnfurnished of these vsuall draughts, 
though each workman haue not allof them...... So 
by obseruing the order and rules here set downe, 
the master or workeman shall not only see a plaine 
way, to imitate and follow these draughts, in glaze- 
ing and painting on glasse: but the simplest, and 
vnskild prentice, shall reape full and perfect vnder- 
standing thereby: praying the Almightie to blesse 
your labours in following the same. 

“Wa: GEDDE.” 
The writer of these quaint sentences proceeds 
to carry his intentions into effect in the three 
several sections of his book and 103 capitally 
drawn ‘‘draughtes” or plates of designs. The 
first section comprises sixty-six panels, ‘‘formed 
upon the square,” as Mr. Gedde has it. Of the 
second he says, ‘‘Heere Foloweth Sundrie 
sortes, of Circuler, or Compas Draughtes for 
Glazing.” The third section concerns itself in a 
most inadequate manner with ‘‘ How to Anneile 
or Paint in Glas.’ Of this book, often talked- 
of, but very little studied, the publication before 
us is, as nearly as may be, a facsimile, the 
parchment binding and its leather ties, the 
rough paper and blunt typography, not less 
than the ‘‘draughtes,” or designs for leading. 
being carefully reproduced. Of course, neither 
the original nor the copy attempts to give the 
often charming colours of the glass in grisaille 
with which the leading should be filled up to 
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make the windows complete. In every other 
respect the new edition is eminently suitable 
not only to antiquaries, craftsmen, and other 
workers in glass, but to artists, and, above all, 
to architects. One cut, with admirable naiveté, 
shows us ‘‘ The Manner to Drawe the Sqvare,” 
4.€., with compasses in the simplest fashion, 
because, as the author truly says ‘‘certainely, 
glasse worke of all others, requires most an exact 
square, for the distance of one haire out of the 
square, will deface the whole worke, and bring 
it all out of frame.” The succeeding designs 
grow in complexity as well as in merit from 


the simple interlacement of the leadings in the | 


panels, and supply exact directions where to 
begin, and continue with quatrefoils enclosed 
within circles, but all ‘‘vpon the square,” 
double circles, octagons, and other figures. 
The second part shows ‘‘collatterall lines,” 
or parallels, many of which evince his in- 
genuity, resource, and good taste; thus certain 
panels with leading arranged to give the effect 
of overlapping tegulated pieces of glass are ex- 
tremely good, though it might be difficult for 
any one but a first-rate workman who was also 
a bit of an artist to execute them. We recognize 
several patterns found in the scanty remains 
now known to us of early seventeenth-century 
glazing. The portrait of Will Somers the jester 


shows him looking out from behind a lattice | 


which is extremely like one of the best of W. 
Gedde’s draughts for leading, but, being older 





than 1615, it proves the taste for such types | 


to have prevailed a long time before. 


and Flemish paintings various window-lights, 
leaded in the fashion before us, illustrate the 
same taste, and serve to show how much care was 
bestowed upon decorations of the kind in ques- 
tion long before Mr. Gedde’s studies were made 
public. If our memory does not err there are 
many such specimens of elaborate leading in the 
windows which figure conspicuously in yet older 
German woodcuts. Geometrical patterns such 
as these are specially adapted to German tastes. 
The cost of glass and the cheapness of the 
glazier’s labour in putting the quarrels together 
were extremely favourable to decorations of this 
sort, which were particularly, if not exclusively, 
introduced in domestic as distinguished from 
ecclesiastical buildings. It is not always pos- 
sible to prefer Mr. Gedde’s more elaborate lead- 
ings and complex arrangements of his quarrels 
to the simpler examples which form the 
staple of his work. On the contrary, few men 
of taste would like No. 103, though excellent 
in itself, so much as the tegulated pattern we 
have mentioned, or the interlaced types of which 
our designer was justifiably fond. No. 16, a 
congeries of ovals with small quatrefoils set 
between them, is truly charming, and proves how 
good are the results of the combinations of very 
simple forms when taste rules their arrangement 
and regulates their proportions to each other. 
Radial types are frequent among these draughts, 
and some of them deserve high praise ; for in- 
stance, No. 68, a combination of daisies, circles, 
and interlaced bands. Excellent, too, is No. 89, 
an arrangement of coupled flower-leaves, which 
is not only extremely elegant, but remarkable for 
its harmonious proportions and the grace of its 
curves. It is to us, at least, a wholly new com- 
bination, and infinitely better than the contorted 
bands of No. 95, in which the draughtsman has 
deserted his own principles. On the whole, 
those designs based upon what our author calls 
** the square ” as well as simple arrangements of 
parallel lines are to be preferred to those where 
the circle predominates, except when radial 
types, based upon floral forms —the daisy, 
chrysanthemum, and heartsease—are employed. 

We have received a revised edition of the 
illustrated treatise on The New Town Hall at 
Colchester, by Messrs. Wilson Marriage and W. 
Gurney Benham (Essex County Standard Office). 
The authors, who are members of the local Cor- 
poration, have endeavoured to interest the 


In the | 
backgrounds of a great number of early Dutch | 








people of Colchester in the adornment of their 
new Town Hall by statuary, pictures, stained 
glass, &c., illustrative of the history of the town 
and of its worthies. Their aim is to make the 
handsome building designed by Mr. Belcher, 
and now in course of erection, ‘‘ full of allusion 
to the exceptionally interesting past of the 
ancient town,” so that it may have an educa- 
tional value, and constitute ‘‘a stimulus to 
local citizenship.” Much credit is due to the 
authors for the trouble they have taken in the 
matter, and it is pleasant to learn that their 
effurts have been rewarded by the promise of 
numerous gifts to the building from those con- 
nected with the town. The illustrations, which 
are numerous, comprise several of Mr. Gurney 
Beuham’s clever sketches, that are familiar to 
those who have been present at those famous 
annual oyster feasts by which modern Col- 
chester, perhaps, is best known to the world. 
The borough is setting an example to other 
municipalities by its endeavours to encourage 
an interest and pride in its local antiquities and 
history. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fourth Notice.) 


No section of this exceptionally interesting 
exhibition attracts more notice than the 
numerous portraits to which we now turn. 
Most of them are life size, and of at least three- 
quarters length, and the most ambitious and 
effective of them is Mr. J. 8. Sargent’s brilliant 
tour de force, the portraits of Lady Elcho, Mrs. 
Adeane, and Mrs. Tennant (No. 213), a group 
of whole-length, life-size likenesses of the three 
daughters of Mrs. Percy Wyndham, whose own 
portrait, the famous picture by Mr. Watts, 
is introduced in the background. The picture 
hangs in the centre of the south wall of Gallery 
III., a place invariably appropriated to the lead- 
ing works of the year. Itis beyond a doubt the 
finest of Mr. Sargent’s portraits, for it illustrates 
most happily his peculiar methods, which have 
not yet become mannered nor lost the charm of 
freshness, and it betrays less than his former 
works of his not less characteristic shortcomings 
—we might almost say perversities. A develop- 
ment of a portion of the art of Gainsborough, 
it is not inferior to Gainsborough in the painting 
of the faces, nor in veracity and brilliance, 
and that homogeneity of the whole which dis- 
tinguishes it and adds to its effect upon the 
spectator. Besides its breadth and force, and the 
extreme limpidity of the shadows, the purity of 
the white dresses and the freshness and solidity 
of the carnations add to the technical beauty and 
completeness of the picture, and go very far 
indeed to compensate for not a little queer and 
illogical drawing, the insufficiency of the com- 
position, and the awkward pose of at least two 
of the ladies. Turning now from this picture to 
the small and unpretending panels of Sir E. J. 
Poynter and Sir L. Alma Tadema, that is ‘ Water 
Babies’ and ‘ Goldfish,’ let the reader endeavour, 
if he can, to measure the distance which separates 
it from those very different specimens of the 
painter’s art. In insight, characterization, and 
simplicity, Lord Russell of Killowen (190) 
excels the more telling No. 213 as much as 
it falls below it in brilliance, effectiveness, and 
dash. It is high praise to say of Mr. Sargent’s 
Earl of Dalhousie (44) that, although it is 
slight and is marred by chic such as was never 
employed by the master we have lost, Millais 
himself might have painted it, so uncompromis- 
ingly like is it. Of Mr. Sargent’s diploma work, 
‘An Interior of Venice,’ we have already 
written. 

Quite another kind of art is illustrated by Mr. 
Hubert von Herkomer’s Lady Armstrong (15), 
a superficial reading of character, crude and 
rough, and in its execution exceptionally 
flimsy. The Duke of Connaught (180) is far 


better, and the colour of the red coat is 
worthy of Reynolds himself, while the pecu- 








liarities of the face, which is strikingly like that 
of George III., and its marked features, suit 
Mr. von Herkomer, who rarely analyzes any 
subtle character with success. One of the most 
unequal of painters, this artist is at his best 
in all respects in the picture of Sir J. W. 
Barry (333). It is a fine reading from the 
life, and, though the pose is stiff, much of 
the painting is remarkably good. Mr. von 
Herkomer’s other portraits do not require 
notice.—Charmingly reticent, fresh, and sincere, 
Mr. R. Peacock’s Daisy (19), a young lady 
in a white satin dress, sitting before a some- 
what obtrusive Chinese cabinet in brown and 
gold, and his other portrait, The Sisters (467), a 
well-designed group of two beautiful girls, are 
full of animation, and the flesh tints are well 
treated. This artist’s Georgette (564) should also be 
looked at.—Mr. H. T. Wells’s Martin J. Sutton, 
Esq. (30), hardly rises above that common- 
place soundness the painter usually attains; but 
Miss E. Ouless (225) proves him to have taken 
a few valuable hints from Gainsborough and Mr, 
Sargent, and to have cleared the carnations of 
his sitter and made the shadows more limpid, 
while his touch is less positive and his exe- 
cution much less hard than hitherto. Miss 
K. V. Charrington (884), though it is rather 
weak in colour and tamely handled, is a charming 
portrait, and a bright, fresh, and ingenuous de- 
meanour is deftly rendered.—Sir P. Burne- 
Jones’s Rudyard Kipling, Esq. (396), a quiet and 
reticent piece, gains on being studied.—In Mr. 
Fildes’s Mrs. 1’. Craven (81), wearing a rose- 
coloured dress, the face is good, but the portrait 
is otherwise somewhat commonplace, and falls 
below the standard of the accomplished painter, 
who also contributes Miss W. Harris (85), another 
excellently painted face, which is, besides, com- 
mendable as a rendering of character, and, asa 
whole, firmer than Mr. Fildes’s recent practice 
has accustomed us to. Mrs. Kleinwort (154), by 
the same artist, may as to its merits be ranked 
with his * Mrs. ‘I’. Craven,’ or even below it. 

Mr. Shannon, as usual, distinguishes himself, 
chiefly, it should be remarked, by the uncompro- 
mising vivacity and fidelity of his likenesses, the 
vigour of his brush power, and the unnecessary 
roughness of his surfaces. One of his best works 
is Lord Manners (50), in a grey coat. The Hon. 
Mrs. Portman (121), a seated figure in three- 
quarters view to our left, wearing a dress of pearl- 
coloured tissue, is excellent in its tonality, colora- 
tion, and homogeneity. Some of the asperities of 
the painter's style have been softened to suit the 
charming subject. Madame Michaeiis (371) we 
like well enough, but not so well as No. 121.— 
Mr. Ouless is another of those accomplished 
portraitists who make this year’s Academy 
especially attractive, for his A. Carnegie, Esq. 
(81), the best and most masculine of his five 
contributions, is an unusually assertive picture— 
equally assertive, indeed, in its style and cha- 
racterization.— Another able portraitist, Mr. 
E. J. Gregory, distinguishes himself with 
Ronald, Son of H. W. Henderson, Esq. (130), @ 
boy in white. The face is beautifully painted, 
and the picture is full of spirit, and it is not so 
laboured as the likeness of Mr. C. B. McLaren 
which was here last year. Of ‘ Aprés’ (201) we 
have written before. 

Briefly let us say that the group of royal 
personages which Mr. Orchardson has re- 
presented at life size, with a vast empty 
gallery for a background, and called Windsor 
Castle, 1899 (143), is a huge mistake, not re- 
deemed by the superficial verisimilitude of Her 
Majesty's air and face.—Mr. S. M. Fisher's Sir 
A. Mosley (146) illustrates the abuse of official- 
ism in portraiture, and, like Mr. Orchardson’s 
picture, on an unpardonably large scale. —Mr. 
A.S.Cope’s Lord Kitchener (197) is a good, though 
rather commonplace likeness, heavily painted, 
and the figure is not happily posed. The re- 
mainder of Mr. Cope’s contributions, which, 
with one exception, are all of the ‘official 
class, are excellent likenesses, ably painted, but 
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not animated norinteresting.—Sir E. J. Poynter's 
Mrs. Murray Guthrie (160) we have previously 
mentioned. It isa pity thatexcessof hardnessand 
lack of homogeneity mar tosome extentthe purity 
and brilliance of its colouring, the exhaustive 
and scientific drawing and modelling. The 
painting of the satin dress and the flesh is quite 
irreproachable.—Mr. H. J. Hudson’s Mrs. H. J. 
Hudson (163) is a really good and sympathetic 
figure, life size, whole Jength, of a lady dis- 
tinguished by the Reynolds-like grace and ease 
of her pose and the charm of her face. This 
is one of the most artistic pieces here.—Mrs. 
M. L. Waller may be congratulated upon the 
carefulness and delicacy of her portrait of Don 
M. Ruspoli (408), and more especially on her 
painting of the face, which is excellent.—Miss 
E. Wright’s Miss Vaughan (530) is very good, 
spirited, well drawn, and crisply touched.— 
Mr. F. Bramley’s Sir Lowthian Bell (645) is a 
characteristic portrait, but the arrangement of 
the light and shade is, however, unfavourable. 
Yet it is the best of several portraits by this 
painter of seascapes. —Mr. F. Shelley sends 
A. G. Jones, Esq. (691), a very clever, bright, 
and firm example. There are two artists of this 
name.—The portrait of himself by Mr. F. C. 
Cowper (745) is bright and solid ; indeed, it is first 
rate in its way, though rather thin.—Chloe (820), 
by Mr. J. W. Godward, is a bright and clearly 
painted head of a girl, with excellent colour. — 
J. C. Deverell, Esq. (650), by Mr. Goodall, is a 
respectable performance, but Miss Logan (581) 
at life size and in white, seated on a green 
sofa, with a black dog at her side, is but too 
conspicuously a failure. 

The most entirely brilliant and satisfactory 
portraits as pictures of a highly artistic kind 
here are M. Benjamin-Constant's The Princess 
Demidoff (1035) and Lady Colebrooke (1041), 
which, despite their distinguishing merits and 
the law of hospitality, we find, though in an 
admirable light, in Gallery XI., the last of the 
rooms in which oil-colour pictures are hung. The 
former is simply a superbly painted half-length 
(the torso being its weaker part) of a superb 
beauty ; as a picture, soft, luminous, glowing 
with colour and life, and worthy to be placed 
in a gallery full of Venetian pictures. There is 
queer drawing everywhere but in the modelling 
of the face and of the bust, and its draperies are 
quite insufticient. Of the second portrait it 
must be said that it is not so charming, it has 
less solidity, the drawing is no better, yet it 
possesses equal vivacity, and, in the painting of 
the shiinmering draperies, an exceptional beauty 
of its own.—We pass from the splendour and 
sumptuousness of Venetian art in going to the 
modern mood and somewhat showy manner of 
Mr. B. F, Gribble when Mrs. Banfield (1048) 
comes in view, the dashing picture of a lady in 
a grey dress.—Mr. H. G. Riviere’s A. F. Walter, 
Esq. (1054), is very true and firmly painted ; 
indeed, the drawing is better than that of the 
painter’s boating scene, ‘In the Golden Days’ 
(962). It is a pity the pose is but common- 
place.—Mr. H. S. Tuke, better known as a 
painter of naked boys in sunlight, has sent a 
very excellent portrait of Dr. H. Rayner (1062). 
The flesh-painting is better than that of ‘Hermes 
at the Pool’ (359), and the painter exhibits much 
skill in character-reading.—M. Wauters’s 
Hon. Mrs, 8. Bouverie (1070) is far from excelling 
in the flesh tints, which are dirty, if not some- 
what opaque, but asa picture it is, though rather 
dingy, sober, harmonious, and unpretending. 

In the Water-Colour Room we find a few note- 
worthy portraits which no one should overlook. 
They include Mr. E. Roberts’s Countess of War- 
wick (1145), an example of style, rather flat, but 
well drawn and homogeneous. —Miss A. Charles- 
worth’s Edward, Son of E. M. Bovill, Esq. (1266), 
a boy’s head, is noteworthy for its vivacity, 
carnations, and colour at large.—Among the 
host of commendable and delicately painted 
miniatures our space permits the naming of the 
following : The Earl of Tankerville’s Countess of 





Charleville (1363) and Countess of Tankerville 
(1364), Mrs. L. B. Smith’s Reverie (1370), Miss 
W. H. Thompson’s Mrs. Stanjield (1385), Miss 
M D. Davison’s A Lady (1394) and The Late 
Mrs, Selfe (1395), Mrs. R. M. Emslie’s Mrs. 
Wilson (1397), Miss C. G. McLaren’s Miss K. 
Cameron (1409) and Miss Burnet (1410), Mrs. 
W. L. Hankey’s Hon. L. Digby (1420', Miss 
A. M. Howell’s Dorothea (1428), Miss A. J. 
Harrison’s A Lady (1442), Miss B. Howard’s 
D. Shearme, Esq. (1449), Mr. J. F. Acret’s A 
Lady (1457), Mrs. E. Shaw’s Elsie (1466), 
Madame M. P. de Merbitz’s Miss M. (1469), 
Mr. H. Turrell’s Study in White (1476), and 
Miss I. Nott’s Zaza (1507).—In the Black- 
and- White Room are several excellent portraits 
drawn in various methods, of which we may 
specially call attention to Mr. H. T. Wells’s 
Col. Sir E. R. C. Bradford (1598) and Sir 
W. B. Richmond’s admirable and excellent 
specimen of style, Mrs. W. Medlicott (1615). 
The remainder of the contents of this room are 
etchings (from pictures or original), engravings 
proper, studies from nature, and illustrations of 
books or spontaneous designs. 
‘sT. FRANCIS’S VISION.’ 
29, Crescent Grove, Clapham Common. 

I HAVE just seen Mr. Alfred Marks’s letter in 
your issue of May 26th as to the presence of the 
palmetto in the picture of St. Francis’s vision 
in the Turin Gallery. The occurrence of this 
plant in that picture, in the replica at New 
York, formerly belonging to Lord Heytesbury, 
in Sir Francis Cook’s ‘ Visit of the Three Marys 
to the Sepulchre,’ and in the ‘ Donor protected 
by St. Antony’ in the Museym at Copenhagen, 
is one of my reasons for attributing these four 
works to Hubert van Eyck. 

That the early history of the Van Eycks 
has not been cleared up long ago _ is 
due to the blind confidence with which the 
statements of sixteenth-century writers have 
been hitherto accepted, and to the reliance 
placed on a number of documents which, owing 
to their being preserved in the Municipal 
Archives of Ghent, have been quoted as records 
of undoubted authenticity. These have lately 
been proved to be impudent forgeries of the 
first half of this century, purchased by the 
municipality and deposited in their records. 

This ought to prove the danger there is in the 
practice—alas! toofrequent—ofadding toarchives 
documents which are supposed to have formed 
part of the records at some past time. The 
proper place for such documents are public 
libraries. Had these documents been deposited 
in the University Library they would have been 
examined and their real character long ago 
detected. As it is, there is not a single work 
on the Low Country painters of the fifteenth 
century nor a dictionary of painters into which a 
number of gross errors have not found their 
way, and it will probably be a very long time 
before these are eradicated. 

W. H. James WEALE. 








fine-Art Gossiyg. 


Messrs. DowDEsWELL will be showing next 
week a collection of pictures of the early 
Italian, Flemish, and Dutch schools, and the 
Fine-Art Society some water-colour drawings 
by Mr. H. L. Norris. In both cases the private 
view takes place to-day (Saturday).—The Berlin 
Photographic Company opens an exhibition of 
photo engravings after the works of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones to-day.—An exhibition of water- 
colour drawings by Frances M. Peard, F. Anna 
Lee, and Myra Meyrick has been opened at Mr. 
F. G. McQueen’s Gallery in the Haymarket.— 
The French Friends of England Society have 
organized an exhibition of French pictures at 
the galleries of Messrs. A. Tooth & Co. in New 
Bond Street, in aid of the Transvaal War 
Fund of the Daily Telegruph and the Ottawa 





Disaster Fund. The private view takes place 
to-day.—Messrs. Frost & Reed are showing at 
Bristol a collection of water-colour drawings |-y 
Mr. Thorne Waite. 

Messrs. AGNEW intend, by the permission «of 
the owner, to again exhibit in their gallery the 
celebrated series of pictures by Fragonard e1 - 
titled ‘Roman d’Amour de la Jeunesse,’ which 
excited such interest when shown in Old Bond 
Street in the winter of 1898. The private view 
is fixed for Tuesday next. The proceeds of the 
exhibition will, as before, be handed over to 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution l-y 
the firm. 

Mr. F. CarrvutnHers Goutp (SF. C. G.” of 
the Westminster Gazette) has arranged for an 
exhibition of original cartoons and sketches at 
the Continental Gallery. The cartoons cover 
the principal political events of the last twelve 
months. The private view will be on Saturday, 
June 16th, and the exhibition will open to the 
public on the following Monday. 

Tue late Sir F. W. Burton’s copy of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s ‘ History of Painting in Italy,’ 
five vols., sold last week at Christie’s for 261. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Charles Barry, 
the eldest son of Sir Charles Barry, and the 
brother of the late Mr. E. Barry, the Aca- 
demician whose sudden death at a meeting at 
Burlington House made a painful impression 
some years ago. Mr. Barry, who continued 
the active exercise of his profession till his 
illness, died on Saturday last at Worthing. He 
was bred an architect in his father’s office, and 
was employed on the Houses of Parliament. 
He himself preferred the Palladian style. He 
designed the three sides added to Burlington 
House in 1872, and he built Dulwich College. 
His most recent work of importance was the 
new building of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
in Great George Street. Mr. Barry was for 
several years architect to the Athenzeum Club, 
of which he was a sedulous frequenter, but he 
resigned the post last autumn. He was Presi- 
dent of the Institute of British Architects for 


some years. 

Great Britain is ill represented in the Paris 
Exhibition except in pictures. The expenditure 
of a very large sum on Kingston House has pro- 
duced a fine thing, and the private shows of the 
P. & O. Company (in a beautiful building of 
their own), of Vickers-Maxim (who have repre- 
sented themselves as of “‘ Birmingam,” among 
other places), and of one textile firm are good, 
but it is on our old pictures that we in the main 
depend. Germany has spent her money on pro- 
ducing effect in all parts of her exhibition, and 
we are distanced by her except in the world of 
art. 

THE pictures in Kingston House comprise 
8 by Reynolds, 9 by Gainsborough, 5 by 
Romney, 1 by Lawrence, 2 by Raeburn, 4 
Turners, 4 Hoppners, 2 Constables, 2 Mor- 
lands, a Bonington, a Hogarth, and 5 Burne- 
Joneses, all well known to our readers and 
chosen with admirable taste to represent what 


| the French think (with the exception of our 


water-colours) most admirable in British art. 

In the ordinary British Fine - Art Section 
of the Exhibition there are two more oil 
paintings by Burne-Jones, a water-colour, and 
six drawings, no one else being so largely 
represented. Mr. Sargent, who exhibits as au 
American in the United States Section, has 
three portraits. 

Tae German Emperor exhibits some of the 
French pictures which were bought by Frederick 
the Great—temporarily ruined by over-varnishing 
in the Berlin-Museum- Prussian - cavalry - bout 
style. 

M. AtPHonsE Lecros was entestained in Paris 
on Friday of last week, and on Saturday the 
Minister of the Fine Arts opened in his presence 
at the Luxembourg an exhibition of the master’s 
work in etching, medal, and bronze. One of 
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his pictures is now at the Luxembourg, and 
another in the International Exposition. The 
French want to know why Prof. Legros, who 
cannot speak English, should have become a 
naturalized subject of the Queen. He is said 
to have replied to a question, ‘‘I was bored in 
London with having lost the battle of Waterloo. 
Now I’ve won it.” The original Waterloo story, 
however, is that of the ‘‘ British” and ‘‘ French” 
full-blood negroes on the west coast of Africa. 


WE are not quite sure that, despite the 
merits of the majority of them, the exhibition of 
so many works in one place and at once was 
wholly wise and in the interests of the artist, 
whose range is by no means wide. On the 
other hand, it is certain that the exhibition 
redounds to the credit of Prof. Legros. Besides, 
it is to be hoped that ‘‘one-man shows” in 
honour of other men of distinction may follow at 
the Luxembourg. The Royal Academy has ‘‘one- 
man shows ” of works by dead artists ; why could 
not the holiday season at Burlington House 
be utilized for the honour of living masters ? 
Among the subjects represented by various 
methods are the highly sympathetic and original 
‘ Procession dans une Eglise Espagnole’ (No. 42) ; 
‘La Communion dans l’Eglise St. Médard’ ; 
*‘Paysanne des Environs de Boulogne’; ‘La 
Mort du Vagabond’; and ‘Les Bfcherons,’ 
which is best known in England as ‘ Gladstone 
cutting down the British Oak.’ The impressive 
‘La Ferme au Grand Arbre’ holds a dis- 
tinguished position among a group of landscapes. 
Nothing that the artist has modelled in the 
solid is so fine as the exquisitely chaste and 
elaborate bronze ‘Torse de Jeune Femme,’ 
which is so injudiciously placed that it can only 
be seen en silhouette. 

Tue closing of the Salon on the 7th inst. 
offers an opportunity for remarking that this, 
the 118th of a series the continuity of which 
has very seldom been broken, is far from being 
the best. There were a considerable number 
of admirably painted landscapes, but the sea- 
scapes that could be admired were few ; there 
was a scarcity of those ambitious subject- 
pictures which give the standard of the Salon ; 
and the uumber of life-size nudities of the 
first class was small. There was a great 
quantity of florid and unsculpturesque as well 
as uneducated designing and quasi-pictorial 
carving in marble and plaster, which was 
not worthy of the name of design. The 
Prix National was not awarded according 
to the artistic merit of the selected examples. 
Quite otherwise, it was manifest that the 
subject was the chief claim to the honours 
which the State bestows. In nearly every 
case ‘‘ the subject” thus distinguished was the 
artisan, his mechanical labours, his domestic 
troubles, even his love-making, his death, and 
his burial. The Prix had little or nothing to do 
with the labours, genius, or learning of the 
artist as such. 


For the first time the Prix Rosa Bonheur, 
founded in honour of the great painter, has been 
awarded. M. Granchi-Taylor, a pupil of M. 
Cormon, was deservedly thus distinguished on 
account of his ‘ Veuve de Pécheur,’ No. 599 in 
the Salon, a group of nearly life-size figures, 
the ‘‘ Veuve” being in the centre and holding 
in her arms an infant. 

THE excavations in different parts of Greece 
have been again taken up with great zeal this 
year by several Greek scholars. M. Stiis, 
according to the Vossische Zeitung, is at work at 
Sunium, in the neighbourhood of the temple, 
which is now proved to have been dedicated to 
Poseidon. M. Tsountas is busy in Mycene, 
where, in all probability, many fresh treasures 
will be brought to light. M. Leonardos is ex- 
cavating at Oropus, by the temple of Amphiaraus. 
M. Philioshasreturned to his former site of labour 
in Eleusis, and M. Kavvadios in Cephallonia. 
The Deutsche Institut incollaboration with Baron 
Hiller von Giartringen will make further ex- 





cavations in Paros and Thera, which have 
already proved so rich in archeological finds. 
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THE WEEK. 

Covent GARDEN.—' Fidelio,’ ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.’ 

THE juxtaposition of operas at Covent 
Garden is often peculiar; and yet, seeing how 
the fashion of opera has changed during the 
last hundred or hundred and twenty years, 
this is by no means a thing to wonder at. 
During the past week, however, Beethoven’s 
‘Fidelio’? and Wagner’s ‘Der Ring des 
Nibelungen’ placed side by side offered 
a comparison as interesting as it was in- 
structive. The one represented the climax 
of classical opera, the other the realization 
of music drama as conceived by the 
later master. In a letter written from 
London in 1855, when Wagner was actually 
occupied with the ‘ Ring,’ he says, ‘‘ Works 
like my new one shall not be given between 
‘Martha’ and the ‘Prophet’”; but ‘ Fidelio’ 
before his ‘Ring’ would have more than 
satisfied him. Wagner felt the power of 
Beethoven’s music, and he has recorded his 
special admiration of the great ‘Leonora’ 
Overture; but ‘Fidelio’ in his opinion was 
a work which, at any rate as regards form, 
fell short of his ideal. There are, no doubt, 
things in ‘ Fidelio’ which jarred with his, and 
jar with our present notions of continuity 
and stage action generally ; the earnestness 
and nobility of the music, nevertheless, 
atone for any dramatic shortcomings. And 
it should never be forgotten that when 
Beethoven wrote his opera he was more or 
less influenced by stage conventionalities ; 
and further, that the ‘Fidelio’ now per- 
formed is Beethoven’s opera altered to a 
large extent by pressure from theatre in- 
tendant and from friends. In connexion with 
the revival of the work in 1814, and with 





certain suggested alterations, the composer | 


compares his task to the ‘‘repairing of the 
desolate ruins of an old castle.” 
ginal and extended form of the duet between 
Leonora and Florestan, with its dramatic 
introductory recitative—to name only one 
instance—shows how the work has suffered 
through changes forced upon the composer. 
A great fuss is made nowadays when any 
cuts are detected in Wagner’s abnormally 
long music dramas; but as yet there has 
been no attempt to give Beethoven’s opera 
as he originally wrote it. 

The performance on Saturday was, on the 
whole, one of high merit. Fraulein Ternina’s 
impersonation of Fidelio was admirable, 
although her voice showed signs of fatigue. 
Fraulein Scheff was a bright, busy Marcelline. 
It is a part which suits her; she made much 
of it—here and there, perhaps, just a shade 
too much. MM. Bertram (Pizzaro), Blass 
(Rocco), Breuer (Jaquino), and Dippel (Flo- 
restan) all acted and sang well. Herr 
Mottl conducted, and at times, as at the 
opening of the Quartet, and also of the 
Leonora Overture No. 3, played between 
the first and second acts, the temp? were 
unusually slow. Moreover, the perform- 
ance of that overture, in which there was 
more than one uncertain moment, showed 
that rehearsals for the ‘Ring’ had, appa- 
rently, prevented due attention being paid to 
Beethoven. The work was probably almost 


The ori- | 





left—like Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ at festival; — 
to take care of itself. If such was the case 
the excellent playing of the orchestra in 
many numbers shows the skill and contro] 
of Herr Mottl. 

With regard to the juxtaposition of the two 
works, we refer to the ‘Ring’ as a whole. 
‘ Das Rheingold,’ even from a purely musica} 
point of view, will not bear comparison with 
‘Fidelio.’ The first section of the ‘ Ring’ 
contains some magnificent music, yet it is 
mixed with much that is of minor import- 
ance, and seeing that human interest is 
conspicuously wanting, the ‘ Vorabend,’ 
as styled by Wagner, is not altogether 


‘satisfactory. It is in the first act of ‘ Die 


Walkiire’ that Wagner first reveals his great 
strength. It has been said of ‘ Das Rhein- 
gold’ that it is a preparation for the rea} 
trilogy. It may have served a good purpose 
when the ‘Ring’ was new, but now that 
the composer’s methods, also the work itself, 
are more or less familiar, it seems almost 
unnecessary, and at some future time will, 
possibly, cease to be played, somewhat 
after the manner of repeats in movements 
in sonata form, which, originally intended 
to impress the subject-matter on the listener, 
are now frequently omitted. 

In the performances of ‘ Das Rheingold’ 
and ‘Die Walkiire,’ on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Herr van Rooy was magnificent 
as Wotan, especially on the second evening, 
when he had so many opportunities of dis- 
playing his great vocal and histrionic gifts. 
Frau Reuss-Belce’s impersonation of Fricka 
in the ‘ Rheingold’ was excellent, and Miss 
Susan Strong as Freia gave great satis- 
faction. Frau Schumann- Heink in the 
small part (as regards compass) of Erda was 
most impressive ; and only when declaimed, 
as on this occasion, by a great artist, does 
the mysterious apparition prove welcome. 
Herr Briesemeister was the Loge; his 
singing pleased, though as representative 
of that nimble deity he proved somewhat 
tame. 

Friulein Ternina, as Briinnhilde in ‘ Die 
Walkiire,’ displayed both dignity and 
pathos. Her conception of the part is, 
indeed, nearly ideal. Her voice still 
showed signs of fatigue, though, strange to 
say, she sang superbly in the final scene. 
Frau Gadski gave an able and sympathetic 
rendering of the part of Sieglinde, and Frau 
Schumann-Heink was a dignified Fricka. 
Herr Blass’s fine voice told well in the 
music of Hunding, and in his rendering 
of the part he was appropriately cold in 
manner without being over harsh or 80 
brutal as not to gain any sympathy in 
his domestic troubles. Herr Kraus’s Sieg- 
mund was in many respects excellent. He 
has a good voice, and knows how to use if, 
but his conception of the part was not bold 
or earnest enough for the heroic Walsung. 
Herr Mottl conducted on both evenings with 
care and intelligence. The orchestral play- 
ing was often good, although not always 
sans peur and sans reproche. And why does 
the conductor drag the tempi? This was 
specially noticeable in the second and third 
acts of ‘Die Walkiire.’ Then, again, at 
the one supreme moment, before Briinnhilde 
is cast into her deep sleep, there was not the 
expected thrill; the point was not made. 
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Life of Chopin. By Franz Liszt. Trans- 
lated in full for the first time by John Broad- 
house. (Reeves.)—Liszt’s life of the Polish 
composer was published in Paris in 1852, a 
second edition appearing in 1879. Of what Mr. 
Broadhouse’s full translation consists is not clear. 
In chap i. some lines added in the second 
edition are given; on the other hand, to 
name one instance, we find him in chap. iii. 
following the earlier edition. Many passages 
of the work are well translated, but there are 
not a few in which the meaning is distorted. 
On p. 6 the comma after the word trumpet 
makes pie of the sentence, to say nothing of 
the translation of messagére as ‘‘ companion.” 
Then, in a previous sentence, the author, speak- 
ing of the introduction of new forms into 
musical art, asks, ‘‘ Ne serait-elle [i.e., the intro- 
duction] pas déja dans cet art un obstacle & la 
compréhension d’une eeuvre?” In the transla- 
tion we read merely ‘‘ that the introduction of 
unaccustomed forms will present an obstacle to 
the immediate comprehension of a new work.” 
Again, we read that to Chopin we owe ‘‘extended 
chords played together in arpeggio or en 
batterie,’ which is nonsense. Liszt wrote, 
‘extension des accords, soit plaqués, soit en 
arpeges, soit en batteries.” And just one 
more illustration, showing how the author’s 
meaning is incorrectly conveyed. In Chopin’s 
‘Polonaise-Fantaisie,’ Op. 61, the prevailing 
mood is undoubtedly one of sadness, but 
just at the close the principal theme is pre- 
sented radiant with hope, and Liszt, therefore, 
speaks of sadness which ‘‘ predominates ” (pré- 
domine). The translator informs us that ‘‘ there 
reigns everywhere a deep melancholy.” These 
are merely samples; were they the only mis- 
translations in the volume we should have re- 
ferred to them in quite a different manner. As 
to proper names, one spelt correctly seems 
almost the exception rather than the rule: 
“‘Gurzaga”’ for Gonzague, ‘* Jablouowska ” for 
Jablonowska, ‘‘ Nohaut” for Nohant, ‘‘Gut- 
man” for Gutmann, &c. Even the Polish 
words wdzieczna, wdzieki, have no cedilla under 
thee. On p. 157 a foot-note might have been 
added giving the exact date of Chopin’s 
birth as recently ascertained. On Liszt’s book 
there is no necessity to enlarge. It has 
been justly described as a rhapsody. For 
information respecting the details of Chopin’s 
material life it is of little or no use, neither 
does it give any analyses of his music. It is an 
attempt to describe the spiritual nature of a 
man who, though in the world, was hardly of it, 
and to show how his art-work portrayed in the 
most refined, exquisite manner his thoughts, 
which often came to him, as it were, in dreams, 
and the various emotions by which he was so 
strongly swayed. 








Musical Gossip, 


Tue third and last Ysaye concert was given 
at the Queen’s Hall on Thursday, May 31st. 
The programme opened with Mozart’s heroic 
‘Idomeneo’ Overture. The movement leads 
directly into the first act, so that it is scarcely 
suitable in its present form for the concert- 
room. A Symphonic Poem was offered, written 
by Chausson, whose music was introduced last 
year by M. Ysaye just after his sad death, 
through an accident. The “Poem” is interesting, 
but shows skill rather than inspiration. The clear, 
crisp playing of the orchestra under Mr. Wood’s 
direction of the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music deserves 
note. M. Ysaye played the solo violin part in 
Bach’s Concerto in « for violin, two flutes (MM. 
Fransella and Borlee), and strings, also solos by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Vieuxtemps, and, as 
usual, delighted his audience. 

Mr. Avery Betvwa, an American baritone, 
gave a recital at the Salle Erard last Thursday 
week intheafternoon. His serviceable and agree- 





able voice has been properly trained, and was 
effectively employed in a number of well-chosen 
pieces. Mr. Belvwa was more especially suc- 
cessful in his treatment of the melodious solo 
‘* Beautiful is the sun, O strangers,” from Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Hiawatha’s Departure’; ‘‘ It 
is enough,” from ‘ Elijah’; ‘‘ Eri tu,” from ‘ Un 
Ballo in Maschera’; and the apostrophe to the 
evening star, from ‘Tannhiuser.’ He also 
introduced two pleasing songs from the pen of 
Baron Frederic d’Erlanger. 


Tue first official concert of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion took place last Thursday week, and the 
programme included M. Saint-Saéns’s new com- 
position ‘Le Feu Céleste,’ a setting of a poem 
by Armand Silvestre celebrating the benefits 
conferred by electricity. The work, interpreted 
by Mlle. Ackté, M. Leitner, and two hundred 
and fifty executants under the direction of 
M. Taffanel, appears to have created great 
enthusiasm. Le Ménestrel of June 3rd ex- 
presses regret that no invitations were issued to 
the press. 


A Lortzine Festival is to be held at the 
end of the present month at Pyrmont, where 
the composer displayed great activity between 
the years 1826 and 1835. His first opera, ‘ Ali, 
Pacha von Janina’ (produced at Cologne in 
1824), and his last, ‘ Die Opernprobe ’ (1850), 
an oratorio, and various choral works are 
included in the scheme. 


THe Musikalisches Wochenblatt of May 31st 
states that thirty, for the most part unprinted, 
musical autographs of Paganini are for sale. 
They are at present in the possession of a grand- 
son of the composer. Further information can 
be obtained from the editor of the Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik, Leipzig. 

A cotp Goldmark Medal was presented to 
Carl Goldmark by his friends and admirers on 
the occasion of the seventieth anniversary of his 
birth, The amount subscribed exceeded the 
cost by about 2,000 gulden, which sum has been 
added to the fund of the already existing Gold- 
mark stipendium at the Vienna Conservatorium. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Opera, ‘ Faust,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
- Richter Concert, 8 30, St. James’s Hall. 
Tvzs. Miss Edith Martin’s Harp Recital, 3, St James's Hall. 
— Opera, ‘ Romeo et Juliette,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
7 The Herbert Sharpe Trio, 8 30, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Wep. Wagner Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— Me. Arnold Dolmetsch’s Concert Lecture, 8, St. James’s Hall. 
— Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
_- Opera, Covent Garden 
Fri. Mr. Charles Tree’s Vocal Recital, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 
— Opera, Covent Garden. 
Handel Festival Grand Rehearsal, 10, Crystal Palace. 


Sun. 
Mon. 


Sar. 
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THE WEEK. 


Her Masesty'’s.—‘ Rip Van Winkle.’ 
Three Acts. 


Tue alterations that have been made in 
Boucicault’s adaptation from Washington 
Irving illustrate a curious and regrettable 
tendency of the age against which it seems 
vain to protest. Their intention is to render 
more sympathetic the central figures of Rip 
and Gretchen. The former ceases to be a 
drunkard, and is at the close of the first act 
a reformed character, who in sober serious- 
ness has sworn off drink; the latter is at 
the close a creature of angelic benignity, 
whose previous treatment of Rip, whatever 
the provocation she may have received, is 
inconceivable. In the case of Rip the 
alteration is fatal to the author’s conception 
of the character, and to some extent destruc- 
tive of sympathy. In his pathetic inability 
to maintain for an hour the good resolutions 
he perpetually forms lies the tragedy of 
Rip’s existence. This it is—sad as may 


A New Version in 





seem such an avowal — that principally 
endears him to us. It would be otherwise 
were he responsible for his actions—but he 
is not. There is a tragedy of infirmity, as of 
other things, and Rip is its victim. He 
knows himself his weakness, and is prodigal 
of vows of amendment, since he is aware 
they cost him nothing, and are no more 
likely to be exacted than is the huge tavern 
score behind the shutter of the King George 
the Third. A large measure of our interest 
in him is lost when we see him accepting in 
a moment—almost in the twinkling of an 
eye—his wife’s assurance that there “‘is a 
devil in the bottle.’’ Such, indeed, there is, 
but he is in Rip’s estimate “‘a good familiar 
spirit,” with whom he is on the best of 
terms. Less important than the apotheosis 
of Rip is that of his wife, but its influence, 
so far as it extends, is injurious to the vrav- 
semblance of the action. That twenty years 
convert Rip from a strong mountaineer 
of thirty into a nonagenarian seems to be 
accepted. We have no knowledge of what 
the result of a twenty years’ snooze beneath 
succeeding layers of leaves and through a 
series of seasons may be, nor do we 
know what are the ingredients in the 
magic cup Rip receives from Hendrick 
Hudson, and we are content to accept most 
things in a world of pure fantasy. One 
more remark and the task of cavilling 
yields to that, far more gracious and accept- 
able, of praise. The loves of Hendrick 
Vedder and Meenie van Winkle are any- 
thing but satisfactory. A boy such as 
Hendrick may in all seriousness ask 
for the hand of Meenie. He will then 
lead her forth to play at kings and 
queens, or less romantic games, but 
he will not kiss and hug her. The boy 
knows of no such proceedings, or scorns 
them. The exhibition of these things in 
children so young is displeasing as well as 
unnatural. That Hendrick shall stand as 
protector over her during the thunderstorm 
is natural. A picture serving as frontispiece 
to one of the three volumes of ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak,’ in the forty-eight-volume Waverley, 
showing Julian Peveril protecting the infant 
Alice Bridgenorth, gives the kind of effect 
desirable. Mr. Tree’s performance of 
Rip van Winkle is a remarkable piece of 
acting—picturesque, romantic, and elaborate 
in detail. There are innumerable points in 
it which have been carefully thought out, 
and are superbly realized. Rip’s humour 
is ripe and unctuous, his amusement at the 
proportions of his would-be son-in-law, his 
efforts to propitiate his virago of a wife, 
and the manner in which he evades the 
pressure put on him by Derrick are 
admirable results of a fine comic method. 
With these things have to be contrasted the 
pathetic bewilderment of the closing act, in 
which Rip is driven to speculate, since he is 
obviously dead, who it is that he is personat- 
ing. The Rip that we see is unlike any 
we can recall. It is none the less a finely 
played and realizable character shown with 
marvellous truth and art. Miss Lily Han- 
bury is so gracious and delightful a 
creature that it is difficult to accept as 
sincere her menaces against Rip, and the 
cudgel she brandishes inspires one with no 
terror. In the last act, when, with her grey 
hairs, she receives her penitent and be- 
wildered lover, she was wholly convincing, 
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though one pities the fate of so buxom a 
creature allied to so antiquated and infirm 
ahusband. Mr. Franklin McLeay presented 
admirably the melodramatic villain Derrick; 
Mr. Tiden was his astute nephew. The 
lovers were played by Mr. Gerald Lawrence 
and Miss Lettice Fairfax. The mounting 
was excellent and the reception enthu- 
siastic. In the second act, which passes in 
the Kaatskills, some fine effects were 
ot-tained, though the stage was too dark for 
us to realize fully their significance. 





SHAKSPEARE AND MOLIERE. 


Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By A. T. 
Qiiller-Couch. (Arnold.)—In these historical 
tales Mr. Quiller-Couch is not seen at his best. 
Pussessor of a clear and luminous style, he 
loses most of the advantage to be derived 
from it when he blends it with passages wholly 
incungruous and i]l-assimilated from Shakspeare. 
In his effort to complement the work accom- 
plished by the Lambs he has an uneasy con- 
sciousness that he has not quite succeeded, and 
he asks the reader who finds unsatisfactory the 
amalgam he supplies to remember that his book 
is not intended for grown-up persons who know 
Shakspeare more or less by heart, but for chil- 
dren. His apology furnishes the best possible 
excuse for his nut having attempted the task he 
has accomplished :— 

“Every man whose lot it is to write a great deal 

discovers his own manner. and does his best in that. 
So [ resolved to use my own, and trust to telling the 
tale as simply and straightforwardly as I could. 
N.w for my purpose it was necessary to be con- 
tinually breaking up the rhythm of Shakespeare’s 
majestic lines, and reducing them to ordinary prose; 
anc there remains an apology to make to the critics 
who, with Shakespeare’s lines in their memory, find 
this hard to tolerate.” 
Theap»logy is madeandisunavailing,and theeffect 
of the blend is to make the whole read like a 
translation, the writer of which has not succeeded 
in getting rid of the influence of foreign idioms. 
We do not care to drag forward the old analogy of 
cluth of gold and cloth of frieze, since no such 
disparity exists. Cloth of gold and cloth of 
silver will not even suftice, since it is what should 
be cluth of gold which seems here the inferior 
substance. For its purpose of leading children 
up to Shakspeare it may suftice, but the volume 
is not to be commended to general perusal, and 
will be a disappointment to admirers of Mr. 
Quiller-Couch. When we found that ‘ Henry 
VIII.’ was omitted from the English historical 
plays, we wondered if doubt as to the share of 
Shakspeare in much of the work was responsible 
fur the omission. That can scarcely be, how- 
ever, since the three parts of ‘ King Henry VI.’ 
are given, though the case against them is even 
stronger than that against ‘Henry VIII.’ The 
volume opens with ‘Coriolanus’ and ‘ Julius 
Cesar,’ afterthesecond of which we naturally look 
for ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ which, however, 
does not appear. It is, of course, possible that a 
supplemental volume, containing this and other 
plays which are to some extent historical, is in 
contemplation. It is a happy inspiration of 
Mr. Quiller-Couch to give at the close of 
‘King Henry V.’ Drayton’s famous ‘ Battle of 
Agincourt.’ 

Palaestra.—No. X. Richard III. up to 
Shakespeare. By G. B. Churchill. (Berlin, 
Mayer & Miiller.)—This volume forms one 
number of a series of commentaries and texts in 
¢ mnexion with German and English philology, 
under the general editorship of Profs. Brandl 
and Schmidt. Dr. Churchill, whose contribu- 
tion to the series this is, dates his preface from 
Amherst College, Massachusetts. His object 
has been to trace the development of Richard's 
more or less legendary character through the 
chronicles, histories, poems, and plays which 
preceded Shakspeare’s ‘ Richard III.’ showing 
the particular contribution of each to the story, 





and their relations to each other. Each piece, 
accordingly, has been laboriously analyzed, 
summarized, and compared with the rest, fre- 
quently with great minuteness. The method 
adopted involves the author in a large amount 
of repetition, and we fear will prove confusing to 
some readers. Help might have been afforded 
by head-lines, marginal notes, and other de- 
vices, but in their absence the reader will at 
times find it difficult to keep touch with the 
author. One reader, at any rate, has to confess 
failure in this respect, while, at the same time, 
he firmly believes that a more robust student 
would find much profitable matter in Dr. 
Churchill’s pages. In short, the book, which 
extends to some five hundred and fifty closely 
printed pages, would, we think, gain much 
by compression and remodelling. The necessity 
for this is possibly to some extent due to the 
fact that it was not in the author’s power to 
superintend the progress of his work through 
the press, and on this account he claims in- 
dulgence for a rather formidable list of errata— 
a list, however, which is far from complete. In 
view of some future revision of the work, we 
note a few of the more important which have 
attracted ourattention. In at least three places 
(pp. 25, 67, and 128) it is either implied or dis- 
tinctly stated that Richard, Duke of York, with 
whom commenced the Wars of the Roses, 
perished at the second battle of St. Albans, 
1461; on p. 61, 1. 18, for ‘‘ Richard” read 
Richmond; p. 201, in ‘‘that it is,” it is 
omitted ; p. 221, last line but one, an authority 
is given as ‘‘Guie,” probably meant for Guic. 
(=Guicciardini) ; p. 299, 1. 19, in ‘‘to have gat 
himself unsteadfast friendship,” gat or got is 
omitted ; p. 320, 1. 25, for ‘‘ Buckingham ” read 
Brakenbury ; p. 417, in his account of the ‘True 
Tragedy of Richard III.,’ Dr. Churchill de- 
scribes a scene in which a Citizen requests of 
Morton, a serving-man, repayment of a loan. 
This Morton is unable to do, not possessing the 
means ; whereupon the Citizen consoles himself 
with the venerable proverb, ‘‘ Where nothing is 
to be had, the king looseth his right, they say.” 
Dropping the first half of the sentence, Dr. 
Churchill interprets ‘‘the king looseth his right” 
as meaning that the Citizen has heard rumours 
that the young king, Edward V., will never 
reign. This curious misunderstanding appears 
again on p. 503. P. 532, it was on the title- 
page of the third, not the ‘‘second ” quarto 
edition of ‘ Richard III.’ that the announcement 
‘*newly augmented ” first appeared. 

(Euvres Complétes de Moliére. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.)—This edition of the complete 
works of Moliére, issued by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, is welcome for many reasons. 
Innumerable as are the forms in which Moliére 
has been given to the world—and these, as is 
well known, are enough to justify a separate 
bibliography - we know none that fulfils so well 
the purpose for which this is intended. As 
regards completeness it has many rivals, and 
it aims at supplying neither note nor glossary. 
What it does supply is the best text, that of MM. 
Eugéne Despois and Paul Mesnard, reproduced 
by permission of MM. Hachette & Cie. from 
the edition included in the ‘Collection des 
Grands Ecrivains de la France,” in a form more 
portable and legible than any, so far as we are 
aware, previously existing. It is, of course, 
futile in the case of a publication of this class 
to deal with Moliére. While, however, the 
amateur will prize the first edition of the 
separate plays, the precious collection of 
1674—-which in point of value and authority 
may be compared to the First Folio Shakspeare 
—or the lovely illustrated editions of 1734, 1773, 
and 1791-2, and the student will take the more 
authoritative work on which the present is 
based or the facsimile reprints of the original 
plays, there is more than one class to which 
this Oxford edition makes direct appeal. For 


purposes of immediate reference it has the same 
value as, say, the Globe Shakspeare or the 





For those, again, who 


one-volume Tennyson. 
are undertaking a journey long or short, and 
cannot burden themselves with many books, it 
supplies the maximum of delight with the 


minimum of bulk and weight. Who, wherever 
his lot is cast, can be dull with this 
book in his possession? The text, though 
small, is clear, almost crystailine; the cover, 
unlike the paper in which cheap Parisian 
editions are published, will hold the leaves 
together and sustain wear and tear, and the 
book may conveniently, and without fear of 
injury, be carried in knapsack or in the pocket 
of an average overcoat. There are innumerable 
readers who in the necessary pauses in 
travelling will ask no pleasanter companion, 








RECENT PLAYS AND CRITICISM, 


The Prince: a Play. By Adolphus Alfred 
Jack. (Macmillan & Co.)—Mr Jack isa student 
of the Elizabethan drama, and his play ‘The 
Prince,’ but for language and construction and 
for the absence of anything that can be called 
comic relief, might almost be ascribed to one 
of the Tudor dramatists. Like most Eliza- 
bethan plays, its story is taken from what pur. 
ports or seems to be an Italian source ; it has, 
like them, a tragic action ; and it shows the 
heroine, like a new Viola, Rosalind, or Euphrasia, 
donning male attire and facing, for the sake of 
her lover, the perils of 

huge forests and unharboured heaths, 

Infamous hills and sandy perilous wilds. 
Its story is pleasant, novel, and sympathetic. 
Enamoured of Aurea, a girl of ravishing beauty 
and humble birth, Francesco, younger son of 
the regnant Marquis of Saluzzo, espouses her, 
regardless of the fact that in so doing he forfeits 
his right to the crown. While the marriage 
rites are being solemnized in a village close by 
his father’s capital he hears the tolling of a bell, 
and is unaware that it is the knell of his elder 
brother, whose death places him next to the 
throne. When, after a long search, he is dis- 
covered by the messengers of his father, he 
determines that his duty is to shake off his 
morganatic fetters and fulfil the obligations 
incurred by his brother to the Princess Domenica, 
ruler of Montferrat. Having learnt of her 
abandonment, Aurea, dressed as a page, follows 
her husband, is assailed by robbers and rescued 
by the Count of Acqui, cousin to the Princess 
of Montferrat, who falls in love with her, and to 
whose graces and claims upon her she is not 
insensible. She is true, however, so far as 
essentials are concerned, to her first husband; 
and though she enters the palace, still in a page's 
costume, under the count’s charge, and in so 
doing creates some scandal, she ventures into the 
presence of her husband, whose second nuptials 
she is too late to interrupt, and dies at the foot of 
his throne. This short account does not attempt 
to do justize to the action or to the charm of 
character of the heroine. Unfortunately, the 
story, though delicate and pretty, is essentially 
undramatic, and the blank verse is crabbed and 
obscure. Not at all the easy thing to write 
which is ordinarily presumed is blank verse. 
Its successful production is the outcome of 
the possession of the highest lyrical gifts, and 
it may justly be said that the ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ the ‘Hymn to the Nativity,’ and 
‘Comus’ constitute the necessary precursors of 
‘Othello’ and of ‘Paradise Lost.’ Mr. Jack’s 
verse has no underlying and informing lyrical 
power. It is thoughful, intelligent, and careful, 
but neither flexible nor inspired. In quoting 
the following portion of a speech of the Count 
of Acqui, addressing Aurea, we are showing Mr. 
Jack at his best, and wish he were often as 
euphonious or intelligible :— 


whines could I trust my life on few short words, 

I’d say—O hear me !—when you came it seemed 
As if the fielded grass was springing flowers, 
And there was colour everywhere, sound, scent, 
Warmth everywhere; and now I think the earth 
Always contained but you, was always rich ; 

I cannot tbink what fashion had my thoughts 

If it is truth I was without you once, 
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And wondered at the spiritual life of birds 

That are a part of air. God’s blessings on you, 

God’s blessing, if you yield me no return, 

I still must look on that path you have crossed, 

Not as most men look backward on the past, 

But with tear-radiant eyes. 
We will not venture on such commonplace 
criticism as that the sentiment in these lines, 
as in the entire drama, has nothing of the four- 
teenth century, in which period the action is 
laid, or that an epithet such as ‘‘tear-radiant” 
is fantastic and unsuccessful. In the case of 
work so earnest, and in a sense so capable, we 
are indisposed to carp. There is, however, a 
want of inspiration, and Mr. Jack has studied 
the best models, without succeeding in reaching 
them. 


The Bending of the Bough: a Comedy in Five 
Acts. By George Moore. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
In a dramatic guise, and under a rather trans- 
parent veil of allegory, Mr. Moore seeks to 
explain why it is that Saxon rule fails to satisfy 
Celtic aspiration, or even to conciliate Celtic 
feeling. Of two towns which are near neigh- 
bours, one, which is rich and prosperous, is 
heavily indebted to another, which is poor and 
decadent. Called upon by the Corporation of 
Northhaven—for once, and once only, agreed—to 
pay up the large amount that is due, South- 
haven, the prosperous neighbour, fences with 
the demand. Its chief magistrate will do any- 
thing but pay. He will lay down at his own 
expense tramway- lines, which are likely to 
prove a remunerative speculation ; he will even 
live in the town, and by the state he keeps up 
contribute to its life, gaiety, and prosperity. 
Offers such as these are seen to be bribery, 
and are rejected. He is rich, however, and 
influential, and one after another of those 
formerly his opponents is conciliated by office 
or other personal motives, and the authorities 
of Northhaven, after presenting for once a 
united front, fall to bickering and wrangling. 
Their chief himself yields to temptation in the 
most insidious form—that of a woman, young, 
attractive, and beloved. 

Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat, 
are the well-known lines of Browning in ‘ The 
Lost Leader,’ and the play preaches a homily 
on the text. One man there is, ‘‘among the 
faithless, faithful only he,” but he is a dreamer 
and no leader, and he can but wait. Other 
lessons are to be extracted from, or read into, 
Mr. Moore’s drama, but that we have not mis- 
interpreted his meaning is shown by a preface, 
which is likely to attract more attention than 
the play. In this Mr. Moore states the causes 
that have led the Irish literary theatre to set its 
works before the public of Dublin rather than 
that of London, or, in other words, before the 
public of Northhaven rather than that of South- 
haven. This is an amusing piece of special 
pleading, containing a little that is true, and a 
great deal that is false and fantastic. It was 
said cruelly and with some ribaldry, of female 
advocates of women’s rights, that they were not 
seldom ‘‘ men’s lefts.” In a similar fashion we 
hold that those who do not take money for 
literary productions are those whom money 
does not tempt or to whom it is not offered. It 
is not true, as Mr. Moore affirms, that ‘‘all 
that is done for money is mediocre.” (God for- 
bid that we should hold money the chief inspira- 
tion of great work. Much to be envied, more- 
over, are those who are born with wealth that 
will enable them to pursue in tranquillity a 
literary career. The greatest writers who started 
with the idea of despising money as a reward 
for literary labour—take the example of Byron— 
soon reconciled themselves to its acceptance, 
and were as contented to make a fortune as a 
Shakspeare or a Tennyson. Mr. Moore’s preface, 
and the kind of revolt of which itis an outcome, 
are interesting subjects of study or speculation, 
but have no further significance. ‘The Bending 
of the Bough’ would have no chance on the 
English stage, inasmuch as it is very undramatic. 





So far as it is not an allegory, and is not, accord- 
ingly, regarded as a thing that will bite, it is a 
study after Ibsen in his most provincial and 
parochial mood. We do not think it could suc- 
ceed in Ireland, even, with others than those who 
flocked to see it asa matter of sentiment or duty. 
The play is for the closet, and not the stage, and 
tag there it appeals to an audience ‘‘ fit though 
ew.” 

Carlyon Sahib: a Drama in Four Acts. By 
Gilbert Murray. (Heinemann.)—Mr. Murray’s 
‘Carlyon Sahib’ was played by Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell on June 19th last at the Princess of 
Wales’s Theatre, Kennington, and was, it seems, 
misconstrued into an attack upon the Indian 
Civil Service. Such a view seems more than a 
little absurd. The character of the hero, David 
Carlyon, is, however, painted in too strong 
colours, and the picture is neither satisfactory 
nor convincing. The play repays perusal, but 
could never, we fancy, be successful on the 
stage. There is no one in it with whom it is 
possible to sympathize, and the whole, in read- 
ing even, conveys the idea of a nightmare dream. 
That a character such as Carlyon Sahib is incon- 
ceivable we will not say. It is, however, scarcely 
human. 


Thédtre de Emile Bergerat. Vols. I. and IT. 
(Paris, Ollendorff.)—Until the appearance of 
‘Plus que Reine’ M. Bergerat scarcely came 
into the category of authors for whose collected 
works there was a public demand. While read- 
ing with pleasure his patriotic poems, and accept- 
ing without protest his early dramas, the Parisian 
public was more cordial in its greeting of the 
criticisms which, under the signature of Caliban, 
he furnished to the Figaro than in its welcome 
to his more ambitious efforts. The stage, indeed, 
has not awarded him the reception for which 
the son-in-law of Théophile Gautier and the 
author of ‘Pogmes de la Guerre’ might have 
hoped. Of the dramas contained in the two 
opening volumes of his collected works more 
than one beat vainly against the doors of the 
principal houses, and one, the most ambitious 
of all, saw the light under conditions that must 
have inflicted on the author the maximum of 
annoyance and the minimum of satisfaction. 
‘Une Amie,’ a one-act comedy in verse, was the 
earliest in date, being given for the first time at 
the Comédie Frangaise on September 6th, 1865, 
and revived (for three occasions) on July 23rd, 
1896, at the same house. Like most first 
attempts with any promise, it obtained a 
friendly reception. ‘Pere et Mari,’ a four-act 
comedy, followed on June 2lst, 1870, at the 
Théatre de Cluny, and was revived on October 
21st, 1874. On neither occasion was it very 
favourably received, its unpleasant story, which 
presents a father accepting as his daughter's 
husband a man who has been the lover of his 
wife, militating against its success. The ter- 
mination is, however, powerful. Reading into 
her husband’s consent a condonation of her own 
iniquity, Clotilde demands :— 

Et combien de temps resterai-je sans la voir ? 

MAUVILAIN [le mart]. Vous ne la reverrez jamais! 

er {avec un cri terrible]. Ah! [Kile tombe de son 

i [la contemplant étendue, avec rage]. Et moi non 

plus, 6 misérable. 
‘Ange Bosani,’ a three-act comedy, in which 
our author had for collaborator M. Armand 
Silvestre, was first seen at the Vaudeville, 
July 25th, 1873. Its subject, which has, no 
doubt, its counterpart in the ignoble life of the 
most infamous classes, shows a man who has 
lived on the prostitution of his wife asserting 
himself and vindicating his rights when he finds 
her surrendering to a man she loves. Under 
these conditions the heroine commits suicide by 
throwing herself off the terrace at Monte Carlo. 
One phrase spoken by the heroine exercised a 
potent influence over the audience. When her 
husband seeks to provoke her lover to a duel, 
she says, with insulting emphasis, ‘‘ II fallait 
donc tuer les autres.” ‘Séparés de Corps,’ a 
one-act comedy, played at the Vaudeville, 





March 11th, 1874, has a rather banal theme not 
very commonly treated. ‘Le Nom,’ a five-act 
comedy, given at the Odéon, February 3rd, 
1883, after being rejected at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, begins in promising style, to end as a 
pale and colourless imitation of well-known 
works of George Sand, Jules Sandeau, and half 
a dozen previous writers. It shows the con- 
test between the old nobility, proud in its views, 
and the tiller of the land, or, to be exact, the 
Norman farmer. Inoffensive but unconvincing, 
it escaped shipwreck, but ran only for two or 
three weeks. Of the three works constituting 
the second volume, ‘ Herminie,’ which failed to 
win acceptance in Paris, was produced at the 
Théatre du Parc, Brussels. The hero of this, 
Georges de Moussac, is picked out of the gutter 
blind drunk by a man who proves to be his 
wife’s old lover, and who naturally recommences 
his attentions. When not engaged in this 
pleasant occupation of love-making this worthy is 
occupied with fomenting a rebellion in Ireland. 
We hesitate to say how childish is this portion 
of the plot. ‘Flore de Frileuse,’ given at the 
Ambigu for a solitary occasion on December 10th, 
1885, has the most repellent plot of any of the 
series. Discovering that his wife has been 
unconsciously drugged and ravished, Maxime 
Ménorval finds himself unable to tolerate her, 
and prepares an establishment for a mistress. 
Acting on the advice of a sage old dowager 
familiar with masculine modes of thought, the 
heroine pretends not to have been unconscious, 
but to have been a consenting party. This plan 
succeeds, 
flava excutitur Chloe, 
Rejectzque patet janua Lydie. 

There remains ‘ Enguerrande,’a dramatic poem, 
intended first for the Comédie Frangaise, and 
then vainly offered to Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
This work, the most vigorous and energetic, 
and also the most poetical with which we have 
dealt, was ushered in by a highly eulogistic pre- 
face of M. Théodore de Banville. It furnishes 
proof of a survival of what in the time of 
romanticism was regarded as the study of Shak- 
speare, and has something in common with the 
works of Musset, produced under similar 
influences. It was ultimately, with what in it 
is most characteristic extracted by the collabora- 
tion of M. Victor Wilder, and with music by 
M. Auguste Chapuis, given at the Opéra 
Comique, where it obtained six representations. 
This can scarcely have been other than a blow 
to M. Bergerat. With subsequent works he 
has fared better, and ‘ Plus que Reine,’ which 
we have not yet reached, has made an enduring 
mark. M. Bergerat’s gifts appear to be those 
of observation rather than of dramatic flair. 
He seems, moreover, to be more earnest as a 
politician even than as a poet. 

Dramatic Criticism. By J. T. Grein. (Long.) 
—The dramatic criticisms which Mr. Grein has 
collected appeared originally in La Revue d’Art 
Dramatique, the Sunday Special, and To-morrow. 
They are all more or less pessimistic in tone, 
though, for a reason that may perhaps be guessed, 
those which are written in French for the de- 
lectation of a Gallic public are far the sternest 
in condemnation. So much the case is this that 
the reader of the French summaries of English 
dramatic accomplishment will find some difticulty 
in reconciling the gloomy assertion and vatici- 
nation he finds therein with some subsequent 
declarations. At the outset Mr. Grein thus 
paints the condition of the English stage in 
1897 :— 

“En résumé, voici ou nous en sommes: les pro- 
ducteurs indigénes presque nuls ; la plupart de nos 
grands théatres alimentés parles maitres francais et 
les disparus; les petites scénes envahies par des 
bouffonneries douteuses ou les insanités de la 
‘Comédie musicale’ et les larmes de crocodiles du 
mélodrame. C’est—force nous est de le recon- 
naitre — l’apothéose honteuse et dégradante du 
systéme commercial.” 

Subsequently we find it conceded, though with 
the allowance that our writers (dramatic) are 
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frequently men of brains, that ‘‘our plays are 
mostly below infantile intelligence.” We yet 
find concerning a play which is now quite for- 
gotten by an author still combating for his 
spurs that ‘‘ it is original, it is fresh, it is vigor- 
ous,” that it ‘‘has achieved a great, a magni- 
ticent success,” and that 

“‘to say that it is the best original play that has 
been seen on the London stage in the last five 
years is not to exaggerate one jot, for it is the truth, 
the joyful truth.” 

Impressions are not seldom temporary ; we are 
not going to stand up for strict consistency in 
the judgments passed upon ephemeral work, 
and we do not condemn Mr. Grein for his 
rhapsody. How far Mr. Grein is an English- 
man we do not know, and are not specially care- 
ful to inquire. He uses occasionally English 
phrases with nuances of sense unfamiliar to edu- 
cated Englishmen. He is, moreover, a warm 
admirer of German drama and German art. 
Some abuses of the English stage he visits with 
stern condemnation. To our actors he is more 
than lenient, and he bestows singularly high 
eulogy upon some whom we should scarcely 
single out for such panegyric. For the rest, 
though a votary of the youngest school, Mr. 
Grein in his criticism differs little from his 
fellows. Nothing is more curious, and in a 
sense more significant, than the fact that, 
divergent as are the views of the old and new 
schools of criticism, the opinions expressed in 
reprinted criticism have the ‘‘unanimity” which 
Sheridan characterized as wonderful. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Tue eighth Cambridge Greek play is now 
being actively considered. It was announced 
some time ago as ‘The Agamemnon.’ The 
choice of Sir C. H. H. Parry to write the 
accompanying music could hardly be bettered, 
and report describes his ideas as excellent. A 
provisional cast has already been arranged. 
The play will be given probably six times in 
November next, and under the present vigorous 
management ought certainly to be a success. 

‘Tue Oxp Love,’ by Mr. J. 8. Pigott, pro- 
duced at the Globe Theatre, is in a more 
serious vein than that author often attempts. 
In the closing scenes, indeed, there is more 
than a suspicion of melodrama. It would have 
been more effective had the female characters 
been better played. Mr. Mark Kinghorne, Mr. 
Sydney Brough, Mr. Macklin, Mr. F. Cooper, 
Mr. Oswald Yorke, Mr. Troode, and the author 
gave due effect to the masculine characters. 

‘ANOTHER Man’s Wire,’ a four-act play by 
Mr. Fenton Mackay, has been produced at the 
Grand Theatre, Croydon, with a cast including 
Mr. H. B. Warner, Mr. Forbes Dawson, and 
Miss Kate Bishop. It has during the present 
week been played at the Shakespeare Theatre, 
Clapham Junction. 


‘Cyrano DE BERGERAC’ has been withdrawn 
from Wyndham’s Theatre, which is now occu- 
pied with ‘ David Garrick.’ This play will be 
continued during next week, after which a 
revival of ‘ The Liars ’ is contemplated. 

‘Wuen We Deap AWAKEN,’ Ibsen’s latest 
novelty, is being adapted for Mrs. Leslie Carter 
by Mr. David Belasco. 

*‘PELLEAS ET MELISANDE’ will be revived at 
the Royalty on the afternoon of Thursday, the 
2ist inst., with Mr. Martin Harvey and Mrs. 
Campbell in their original parts. 

Miss Marie Tempest will appear at the 
Prince of Wales's on July 14th as Mistress Nell 
in a piece so named, adapted by Mr. Edward 
Rose from Anthony Hope’s historical romance 
‘Simon Dale.’ 


Mr. Witson Barrett's version of ‘Quo 
Vadis?’ was successfully produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Edinburgh, on the 29th ult., with Mr. 
Barrett as Petronius, Mr. Manning as Nero, 





Miss Daisy Belmore as Poppa, and Miss Maud 
Jeffries as Lygia. It will be seen at the Princess 
of Wales’s, Kennington, shortly. Meanwhile 
the version of the same book which has been 


| played at the Adelphi has been withdrawn. 


Mr. Gitzert's ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea’ was 
revived at the Comedy on Thursday, with Miss 
Janette Steer as Galatea, Mrs. Billington in her 
old part of Daphne, Mr. Paulton as Chrysos, 
and Miss Annie Hughes as Myrine. ‘Comedy 
and Tragedy,’ also by Mr. Gilbert, followed. 

On Monday at the Lyceum Signora Duse 
made her first appearance this season in ‘La 
Dame aux Camélias.’ 

M. Evcéne Ciera, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
died on May 30th of apoplexy. He had played 
the previous evening in ‘Le Mariage Forcé.’ 
Born at Argenteuil, he was secured by George 
Sand for her theatre at Nohant, where he 
created many réles. He entered the Odéon 
September 5th, 1863, in ‘La Fille,’ and played 
in ‘Le Marquis de Villemer’ and other parts. 
He appeared at the Thé&tre Frangais on 
July 24th, 1884. Clerh, whose real name was 
Popinel, remained a pensionnaire to the end of 
his life. He was seen in London. 

Tue German Shakspeare Society at Weimar 
has decided to hold at Berlin next year an 
exhibition of pictures and engravings illus- 
trating Shakspeare and his works. 
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[EACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.AS. 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English ‘I'rans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8 EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bio; hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
W GQ. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


ENGLAND 


Atheneum.—* These ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall ot Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’and ‘ Corporal 
John.’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough. which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and * Ralaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 








SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Morning Po-t.—‘‘ Spirited, melodious, and vig ly graphic.” 

Daily News —“ Very spirited ” 

Pali Mali Gazette.—* Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—‘* Sure of a wide popularity.’’ 

John Bull.—** Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—* Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Ilinstrated London News.—‘‘ Right well done.”’ 

News of the World.—‘* There is real poetry in these songs ” 

Mirror —** With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

Echo.—** These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.”” 

Nonconformist.—‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 

Graphic.—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin.”’ 

Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
tind the qualities which must secure its success.’’ 

Examiner —* Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he iutrovuces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Scotsman.—* Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. ‘There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed.” 

Liverpool Mail.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. This gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 


London : Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In specially designed cloth cover, 
copiously illustrated. © 
Crown 6vo. 3s. 6d, net each. 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES, 


RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, BA, 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. With 

44 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs, 
[Ready, 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 
Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by L, 
Marshall, Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 

[Ready, 


ETON. By A. Clutton Brock, New 
College, Oxford. Illustrated by Old Prints 
and Photographs. [/n the press, 


‘It was with some misgiving that we opened this first 
volume of a new series upon Public Schools. But our mis- 
giving bas proved to be unfounded ; and if the others of 
the series follow the same model as Mr. Tod’s they will be 
welcome. In fact, this is not a history, but a handbook. 
True, one chapter is given to a brief sketch of the history of 
the school; but the bulk of the book describes Charterhouse 
as it now is, the site and buildings, the houses and playing- 
fields, work in school and play outside, what is ‘ good form’ 
at Charterhouse, how the boys live, and so forth. It goes 
into detail of expenses, of prizes and scholarships, of all the 
things which a parent is glad to know in deciding where his 
son is to get schooling. A practical parent, if he has not 
made up his mind which school to choose, might do worse 
than buy the whole of Bell's Series when they are out, and 
form his judgment on the evidence.”—Outlook. 

*** Charterhouse’ is excellent, and if the other volumes 
of the eeries are as good, these handbooks shuuld be very 
popular.”—/sis. 
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OKUM, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et 
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GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY of the 
CITY of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES, 
Translated by Mrs. HAMILTON. Vol. VII. 
The FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
BELL’S SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by PERCY GROOM, M.A. F.L.S,, and 
Prof. G. M. MINCHIN, M.A. F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo. illustrated, 283 pp. 4s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY cf 
ANIMALS. By GILBERT C, BOURNE, 
M.A. F.L.S., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford; University Lecturer in Comparative 


Anatomy. Vol. I. ANIMAL ORGANISA- 
TION. The PROTOZOA and C(LEN- 
TERATA, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Pp. lviii-225, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


KING ALFRED’S OLD ENGLISH VERSION of BOETHIUS. A Translation. By Watrer Jonny SepGEFIELD, M.A. 


NOTES and QUERIES, — ‘‘ Dr. Sedgefield's task has been admirably accomplished...... The book is, indeed, well executed in all respects, and can be read with more contentment 
and delight than any modern version of Boethius with which we are acquainted.” 











8vo. buckram, pp. Ixxxviii-564, with a Facsimile, 16s. 
(Uniform with SKEAT’S CHAUCER, 7 vols , and PIERS the PLOWMAN, 2 vols.) 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GOWER. Edited from the Manuscripts, with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, 


by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 4 vols. Vol. I. The FRENCH WORKS. 


Pp. 186, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The CHAUCER CANON. With a Discussion of the Works associated with the name of Geoffrey Chaucer. By the Rev. 
WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Ph.D , Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
ATHEN£UM.—“ A remarkably complete and lucid summary of the results and methods of criticism in relation to the authorship of the works that have at any time been 
attributed to Chaucer...... the question of the ‘ Chaucer Canon’ is now settled beyond a doubt.” 





BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 


PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE, Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 
SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. Fifth Edition, Revised (with the Section on the Nineteenth Century 


greatly Enlarged). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, from VILLON to HUGO. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated by G. W. Kircuin, D.D. Seventh 


Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 62. 


ITALY and her INVADERS. By Tuomas Hopexin, D.C.L. Oxford and Durham, Litt.D. Dublin, Fellow of University 
College, London, 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Illustrations. 
Vol. I. The VISOGOTHIC INVASION (4.D. 376-476). 42s. 
Vol. II. The HUNNISH INVASION, the VANDAL INVASION, and the 
HERULIAN MUTINY (a.b. 376). 42s. 
Vol. III. The OSTROGOTHIC INVASION (a.b. 476-535). 36s. 
Vol. IV. The IMPERIAL RESTORATION (a.p. 535-553). 363. 





Vol. V. The LOMBARD INVASION (a.p. 553-600). 36s. 
| Vol. VI. The LOMBARD KINGDOM (a.p. 600-744), 36s. 
| Vol. VII. The FRANKISH INVASIONS. 24s. 

| Vol. VIII. The FRANKISH EMPIRE. 24s. 





SEPARATE ISSUE, crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 350, with numcruus Maps, 5s. 


The HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA to the JAMESON RAID. Being Vol. IV. Part I. of ‘A Historical Geography of 


the British Colonies.’ By C. P. LUCAS, B.A. 


TUTTE le OPERE di DANTE ALIGHIERI. Nuovamente riveduta nel testo dal Dr. E. Moore, Con Indice dei Nomi 
Propri e delle Cose Notabili, compilato da PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 
*,.* Also, an INDIA-PAPER EDITION, cloth extra, 9s. 6d.; and MINIATURE EDITION, 3 vo's. in case, 10s. 64. 


La DIVINA COMMEDIA di DANTE ALIGHIERI. Nuovamente riveduta nel testo dal Dr. E. Moore. Con Indice dei 


Nomi Propri, compilato da PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES in DANTE. By E. Moore, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net each. 


Series I. SCRIPTURE and CLASSICAL AUTHORS in DANTE. | Series II. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


A DICTIONARY of PROPER NAMES and NOTABLE MATTERS in the WORKS of DANTE. By Pacer Toynser, 


M.A. Small 4to. buckram, 25s. net. 








EDITED BY C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil.Doc., Editor of the Clarendon Press German Classics. 


MODERN GERMAN READER. A Graduated Collection of Extracts from Modern German Authors. 


Part I. PROSE EXTRACTS. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 2s. €d. 
Part II. EXTRACTS in PROSE and POETRY. With English Notes and an Index. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 





A GRAMMAR of the RUSSIAN LANGUAGE, By W. R. Morritt, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A GRAMMAR of the BOHEMIAN (or CECH) LANGUAGE. By the Same Autuor. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





An ICELANDIC PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweer, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 


Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. €d. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Etymologically and Philologically arranged, with Special Reference to cognate 
Indo-European Languages. By Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, M.A. K.C.I.E., with the collaboration of Prof. E. LEUMANN, Ph.D,, and Prof. E. CAPPELLER, Ph.D., 
and other Scholars. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Improved. 4to. cloth, beve led edges, 3/. 13s. 6d.; half-morocco, 4/. 4s. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Small 4to. cloth, pp. xx-452, with Facsimiles, price 21s. net. 


EARLY BABYLONIAN HISTORY. Down to the End of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur. To which is appended an Account of 
the E. A. Hoffman Collection of Babylonian Tablets in the General Theological Seminary, New York. By Rev. HUGO RADAN, A.M. B.D. Ph D., Mayo Fellow in the General 
Theological Seminary. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Catalogues, 
MESES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 


one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
a BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stoc! 
‘comnsenas MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, seney — 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, O Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


PoKsIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
amet 4 wo ———- ——_ 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


(amar BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitzert & Fisevp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


L i § 8 & ZL VV @ Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 94) of choice BOOKS and 

MANUSCRIPTS now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


(CATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 
/ and Books — scarce Works by Prof. Kuskin—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings by Turner, Prout, De Wint, rapt iat — 
Colour-Prints—Etchings and Engravings. Post free, Sixpence. —Wx 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


{ ARGAINS in BOOKS.—SELLING OFF, 
PREVIOUS to RETIRING.—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
70 vols. nice half-calf, 12/. (cost 1001.)—Cruikshank’s Life in Paris, First 
Edition, 61.—Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary. 5 large vols 12s. (cost 
10] )—Dickens’s Novels (any), First Editions, 9s each ; ditto Thackeray ; 
ditto Charles Lever—British Classics, nice Set, 40 vols. 4/. (cost about 
2ul.)—All the Year Round, 60 vols. nice as new, 91.—Month, 70 vols. 91. 
—tThe Lancet, 55 vols half-calf, 3/.—Law Journal Reports, 10) vols. 301. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine, 50 vols fine order, 4l. —Helgravia, 50 well- 
bound vols. nice as new, 5!.—Bentley’s Miscellany, 50 vols. 201; another 
lot, 35 vols 12/. —Fortnightly Keview, 20 handsome vols 4/ —50 strongly 
bound vols. of various Magazines, 2Us.—Rogers's Poems and Italy, 
choice Pair, 3/. ; another Pair, 30s.—Somersetshire and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society’s Transactions, splendid Set, 4/—100 various 
vols. Tales, Travels, Biographies, Sketches, sound, clean lot, 2. 
LOWE'S Bookshop, New St. (next the Grammar School), Birmingham. 


E NCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA. — TIMES 
REPRINT of NINTH EDITION FOR SALE, with Revolving 
Bookease.—N., 21, Darenth Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


MU ers’s LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 
The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application, 



































BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STRERT, E.C. 
And at 1-28, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
Boeekca ASES. —Great variety, New and Second. 
hand. Prices moderate.—Apply, for designs and prices, to Mr. 


Avant, 232, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also a quantity of Writing 
Tables. 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


Hace ERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hote! will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in al! rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
r 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, Toole READING, 
AND SMOKING KUOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect torte Night Porter. 
Ful Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Now ready. 
JHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Series B, containing Papers of a Biological character. 
Vol. 192, with 13 Plates, price ll. 7s. 6d. 
London : Harrison & Sons, 45, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











(Temperance), 








NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, illustrated, 
HYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE of the “VOICE. 
For Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, M.D. 
“In a truly spirit.” ok am quite ia accord 





with these sgt oe "—Sir M._ Mae KENZIE. 
y the SAME AUTHOR, Sinesoeanese 1s. 
i bet HYGIENE of the THROAT and EAR. A 
Popular Guide.—J. & A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough St., W. 





THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Iast Week's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 

A MEMOIR of CHARLES PEARSON. 

SOME HISTURIES of the ENGLISH CHURCH. 

ALEXANDER the GREAT. 

HISTORY of MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

ENGLAND and AMERICA after INDEPENDENCE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Comrades True ; Bequeathed ; The Shadow of Allah ; 
The Mystery of Muncraig; Woman and Artist; A Mountain 
Europa. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

TALES of ADVENTURE, 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

BOOKS about the WAR. 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The GOLDEN LEGEND’; The JESI DANTE; SALE; The RELIEF 
of LONDONDERRY ; The INGLIS LIBRARY ; The ALLEGED 
TREACHERY of MARY of GUISE; ‘HOW ENGLAND SAVED 
EUROPE.’ 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—Chemical School-Books ; Geographical Notes; Astro- 
nomical Notes; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—History of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds; The 
Archeological Societies ; ‘two Babylonian Seals; Sale; Gossip. 
MUSIC:—The Week; The Handel pot at Bonn; Sir George 

Grove ; Gossip ; Performances Next Wee 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table ; seas Theatre’ ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


THE NUMBER FOR MAY 26 contains— 
TRAVEL and SPORT in the PAMIRS. 
JAMES I. asa WRITER. 
MR. FITCHETT’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 
CRANMER and the REFORMATION, 
The HISTORY of the NETHERLANDS. 
NEW NOVELS :—Jem Carruthers ; A Man, his Mark; Kiddy ; To the 
Healing of the Sea. 
BOOKS about the WAR. 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


OLD COLONIAL WARFARE; ‘The GOLDEN LEGEND’; MISSING 
ert EDITION ; SALE; ‘The ALLEGED TREACHERY of MARY 
of GUISE. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:— The Temple Primer of Ethnology; Library Table; 
ee Apes in America; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
ossip 

FINE ARTS :—Contributions to Classical Archeology; The Royal 
Academy; The Grafton Galleries; The ‘St. Francis’ of John van 
Eyck ; The De Falbe Sale; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week; Opera in- Germany; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


ALso— 





THE NUMBER FOR MAY 19 contains— 

A HISTORY of AMERICAN PRIVATEERING. 

SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

The MONASTIC ORDER of VAL-DES-CHOUX. 

A CHINESE CLASSIC. 

NEW NOVELS :—A Young Dragon; Vroni; A Gay Conspiracy; The 
Cardinal's Snuff-box; His Lordship’ 8 Leopard ; The Second Lady 
Deleombe; A Plain’ Woman's Part; Lyona Grimwood, Spinster ; 
An American Countess; ‘The Devil and the Inventor; The Crown- 
ing of Gloria. 

ANNALS of an EAST ANGLIAN BANK. 

NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BOOKS about the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


‘The WEALTH of NATIONS’; HOTTENTOL WORDS in eye 
The CONSTELLATION of ‘‘The EIGHT STARS”; Capt. C( 
‘ BOOKE of FORTUNE’; The PEEL LIBRARY; A NEW LETTER 
of GOLDSMITH'S. 





ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Hydraulic Power Engineering ; Societies ; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ART! :—Ornament in European Silks; Library Table; Sale of 
the Peel Heirlooms ; Society of Painters in Water Colours; The 
Brantwood Drawings; The Palace Archives of Mycenwan Cnossus ; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 





THE NUMBER FOR MAY 12 contains— 

FIFTEEN YEARS’ SPORT in WESTERN AMERICA. 

The BOUNDARIES ae ENGLISH DIOCESES. 

The CHAUCER CA 

The BASIS of the HANTU LANGUAGES. 

LIFE and WORK of HERBERT SPENCER. 

NOTES on PRINTERS and KOOK*ELLERS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Plain Miss Cray ; ‘The Collapse of the Penitent ; 
Lotus or Laurel; ‘The Angel of Chance; A Cynic’s Conscience ; 
Mistress Content Cradock ; ‘The Preparation of Ryerson Embury ; 

Henry W Bh Pee Idealist ; The Seafarers. 


MENT  TITERATURE. 








RE 

OUR I LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOK 

‘The NARRATIVE of GENERAL VENABLES’, HUCHOWN'S 
CODEX; COL. GRANT’S LIBRARY; GOLDSMITH'’S GRAVE; 
The TESSIER LIBRARY. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Philosophical Anthropology; General eee Prof. 
E pipe Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Go: sip. 

FINE ART “The Royal Academy: Minor Exhibltions Notes 
from “ay, A Large Find of Papyri; Sales; Gos 

MUSIC: By — The "Week ; Library Table; Gossip ; Performances Next 





DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 
THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 


[WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had: 
The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
1898. 





The semen CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
18 

The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
1898. 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 
. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 
The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
£& 8s a, 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 9 
GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES a 2 2A 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES ... 0 6 ? 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 ? 


For Copies by post an additional Three 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





Frat TO LET, overlooking Battersea Park.= — 
Sunny, cheerful, and healthy. Rent, inclusive, 82. oe 

Bath, Hot and Cold. &c. oA pely between 12 and 4, at ll, 

Mansions, Albert Bridge Road, 8. 
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£8). JUNE, 1900. 
SECUND EDITION. 


The FUTURE of SOUTH AFRICA :— 
1.A Yon cet Natal. By F. S. Tatham, Member of the Legislative 


pus ae ee CENTURY. 


2. The 2 Native Races. By the Rev. J. 8. Moffat, C.B. 

The CAVALRY RUSH to KIMBERLEY, and in PURSUIT of CRONJE. 
Ry the late Capt. Cecil Boyle. With an Introduction by Sydney 
Buxton, MP. 

The CRUEL CASE of the WOUNDED WAR-HORSES. By Laurence 
W like. 

ENIGMAS of EMPIRE. By Sidney Low. 

SWISS KIFLE CLUBS. By Col. J. H. Rivett-Carnac. 

‘The PROSPECTS of ANGLICANISM. By the Rey. Dr. Cobb. 

LIBEKALISM and INTRANSIGEANCE. By Wilfrid Ward. 

The VOGUE of the GARDEN BOOK. By Mrs. Stephen Batson. 

qhe INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING of CHINA. By Prof. Robert K. 
Deuglas. 

TYCHKVU BRAHE. By Aithur Ponsonby. 

The COPYRIGHT BILLS, 1900. By the Right Hon. Lord Thring. 

‘The GENIUS of HANDEL. By H Heathcote Statham. 

The IRI~H GUARDS. By Fitzalan Manners (Captain, Scots Guards). 

‘he NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co , Ltd. 





Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE JUNE ISSUE OF 
a." CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contains the following Articles :— 
Some Observations on South Africa ier fhe tin 
ch By Yves 





Psychology of the Fren 
The v ar ‘in —— Africa and the American Civil War. 


Wilk 
Mimicry ret other Habits of Cuttles. By Matthias Dunn. 

A Convert’s Experiences of the Catholic Church. By Fidelis. 

‘The Friend of the Creature By the Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco. 
Youthful Offenders and Parental Responsibility. By ‘Thomas 


Holines. 
The New Authorities in English Education. By Prof. H. W. 


Withers. 
The People’s Theatre in Berlin. By Edith Seller. 
‘By poalineys Bigelow. 


By Spenser 


Germany, England, and America. 
A Top-heavy Administration. By Herbert Pau 

Obtainable of all Bocksellers, or of the Columbus omneny: Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 and 434, Fetter Lane, London, 


YE GEOGRAPHICAL JUURNAL, 
Contents. NE. 

‘Twelve Years’ Work of ee ee Survey, 1887 to 1899. By Col. 
Sir John Farquharson, K.C —Exploration of the Bermejo hives 
and its Afiluents, peda ‘tepablie —Notes on the Country between 
Lake Chiuta and the River Luli. Central Africa. By Capt. F. B. Pearce. 
—A Journey through South-W React Sechuan. By Edward Amundsen.— 
Prof. Wegner’s Text-Book of G skh By oon Robert Mill, D.Sc. 
LL. D.—Some Unpublished ene (SS. By Sir Martin Conway.— 
eerily to Dr. ivingstone.—The Monthly So eee: Field- 
Marshal sir Donald Martin Stewart, eh D.CL ; 
Lieut -General A. H. Pitt-Rivers, D C.L. F is. ainasainear The 
Map of “eotral and Southern Manchuria, by Lieut.-Col. G. F. Browne ; 
The Map of Kashmir, by Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen. —Meetings 
of the Royal Geographical Society, Session 1899-1900.—Geographical 
Literature of the Month.—Numerous Maps and Illustrations. 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street. Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Price 2s. 





M2? ERN FLORENCE (“Cities of Modern 

Italy”); Part of St. Mark’s, Venice (from a Drawing on the 

New House Fronts. Harley Street and Bond Street; Architecture 

atthe Royal Academy (III.); Architectural Association Dinner, &c.— 

See the KUILDER of June 9 (4d.; by post, 4jd.). Through any ’News- 

— “ae ate the Publisher of the Buil er, 46, Catherine Street, 
ndon, W.U. 


I ATEST PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
4 SOCIETY of LONDON. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, 1900. Part I. Containing Papers read at the Scientific 
Meetings held in January and February, 1900. With 13 Plates. 
Price, to Fellows, 9s.; to the Public, 12s. 

To be obtained at agg Society’s Ottice (3, Hanover Square, W.) or 
through | any Bookseller. 

S'* STORIES oehated by Max V. PoOCHHAMMER. 

With an Appreciation by EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. _Illus- 
trated by Ambrose Dudley. I. The Minister's Marriage. II. The 

Soldier's Stratagem. III. A Perplexing ¥ Patien it. 1V. The Professor's 

Peril. Y. ‘ihe Sailor’s Sacrifice. No!” London: The Leaden- 

hall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall incak “B.C. [Three-and-Sixpence. 


‘THE PRINCIPLES of WARFARE. By H. O. 
BLAKER. London: The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. (One Shilling. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST, AND 
FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS a a £4,150,000. 
_ 4. CORNHILL, LONDON. . VIAN, Secretary. 


EPePs'’s 38 COCOA, 


spot) ; 

















The Most Nutritious. 

F!Pss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 
4 

Ee PPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 
4 


Kress COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. 





INNBFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The best com 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH " HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 

and INDIGESTION 


And Safest ‘ees for Delicate Constitutions, 
dren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





DAVID NUTT. 


57-59, LONG ACRE, 


——s 
JUST OUT. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XIV. JUNE, 1900. No. 5. Net 1s. 6¢, 
Contents. 


EDITORIAL and GENERAL. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
Zenodotus, Aristophanes, and the Modern Homeric Text. T. W. 
ALLEN. 
Dionysius of Haiicarnassus as an Authority for the Text of Thucy- 
dides. W. KHYS ROBERTS 
On a Saying of Gorgias. J.G. TUCKER. 
On the Optative and the Graphic a in Greek Subordinate 
Clauses. H. DARNLEY NAYLO 
ae ae Criticism oe Cicero's Php, and of the Orations 
fore Cesar. ALBERT C. CL. 
shanties of Latin cae IL. re ey HOUSMAN. 
A Conjecture on Stat. Silv. V. 3,94. ROBINSON ELLIS. 
A Bodleian MS. of Macrobius. W.M. LINDSAY. 
A or AB in Horace, Epod. 17, 24. JOHN C. ROLFE. 
‘The Comparative Sg aa of Antequam and Vriusquam. N. 
WILBUR HEL 
NOTES. 
REVIEWS :— 
Dill’s ‘ Roman Society.’ P. V. M. BENECKE. 
Rothert’s ‘ Karten und Skizzen.’ W. E. HEITLAND. 
Gudeman’s ‘Latin Literature of the Empire,’ Vol. II. 
Cc. SUMMERS. 
BRIEFER NOTICES. 
ARCHEOLOGY :— 
The Site of Primitive ise oe Thucydices II. 15 and Recent 
Explorations. A. W. KRALL. 
Athens and Olynthos in hte pc. G. F. HILL. 
Fitzsimon and Fitzsimon’s ‘ Gods of Old.’ J. H. VINCE. 
Huish’s ‘Greek Terracotta Statuettes.” PERCY GARDNER. 
Monthly Record. WARWICK WROTH. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


ANGLO-SAXONS and OTHERS. By 
ALINE GORREN. Printed at the Merrymount Press 
on Hand-made Paper, fancy boards, top gilt, 5s. 

*,* A brilliant and suggestive series of comments upon the 
somewhat crude glorifications of Anglo-Saxon superiority 
by M. Demolins and others. 


IRISH and SCOTTISH GAELIC 
NAMES of HERBS, PLANTS, TREES, &c. By EDMUND 
HOGAN,S.J, 16mo. xii-137 pp. cloth, net 3s. 


FROM WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


a 


READY TO-DAY, demy 8vo. 18s. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


With many Illustrations, a number of which have been 
specially prepared for this Edition. 


PREHISTORIC TIMES. AsIllustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs of 
Modern Savages. By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY 
(Sir John Lubbock). 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, 13s. net. 
With Portraits of Faraday and Schoenbein. 


The LETTERS of FARADAY and 
SCHOENBEIN, 1836-1862. With Notes, Comments, 
and References to Contemporary Letters. Edited by 
GEORG W. A. KAHLBAUM and FRANCIS YV. 
DARBISHIRE. 

In the course of a four-page review in Nature Prof. 
MELDOLA says :—“‘ A distinct comribution to the history of 
science, and the editors have laid all workers in the domains 
of physics and chemistry under a deb’. of gratitude...... The 
editors of tbis volume have Made a most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of science.’ 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


The LETTERS of BERZELIUS and 
SCHOENBEIN. Hdited by GEORG W. A. KAHL- 
BAUM. Translated by FRANCIS V. DARBISHIRE 
and NEVIL V. SIDGWICK. 


JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo cloth, 10s. éd. 
SOCIAL and POLITICAL 


DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of Money 
as the Measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, 
Viewed from the Principles of Natural Philosophy and 
Jurisprudence, in Refutation of Economic Dogmas. By 
MALCOLM MACKENZIE. 


DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
FIFTH AND ENLARGED EDITION, THE PHILO- 
SOPHY COMPLETED, NOW READY, 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

EPITOME of the af ho gga 

PHILOSOPHY of HERBERT SPENCER. ie 
ptoben and COLLINS. With a Preface by HERBERT 
CE 


WALTER 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 


20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 











MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIST. 


———_ 
THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RECOLLECTIONS of my LIFE. By 
Surgeon-General Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., K.C.S.I. 
1.L.D. M.D. F.R.S. Q.H.P., &c., Hon. Physician to the 
Prince of Wales, Physician in Ordinary to the Duke of 
Edinburgh, late President of the Medical Board at the 
India Office, Foreign Member of the Academy of 
Medicine of Paris and other Foreign Societies. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

“When the sieges of Kimberley, Ladysmith, and Mafe- 
king are still the subject of common conversation, there is 
probably no portion of Sir Joseph Fayrer’s unadorned 
record of his long and distinguished career which will 
attract greater attention than that which tells the story of 
the siege of Lucknow.”’— Scotsman, 

“Sir Joseph Fayrer’s brief, placid, matter-of-fact narra- 
tive of what he and his comrades saw on the site of the 
Cawnpore massacre is just as moving as any adept in 
word-painting could make it.””—Daily News. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL'S NEW 
ROMANCE. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


The CHEVALIER of the SPLENDID 
CREST. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAX- 
WELL, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘A Duke of Britain,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF 
G. W. STEEVENS’S WORKS. 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, VOLUME I. 


THINGS SEEN: Impressions of 


Men, Cities,and Books. By the late G.W. STEEVENS, 
Author of ‘From Capetown to Ladysmith,’ ‘With 
Kitchener to Khartum,’ ‘In India, &c. Selected ane 
Edited by G. S. STREET. With a Memoir by W. E. 

ENLEY, and a Pnotogravure reproduction of Collier’s 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS.” 
NOW READY. 


JOHN RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. 
With a Biographical Chronology. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Meynell’s book is, above all, definite, stimulating, 
suggestive—an incentive and an aid to the wider and more 
intelligent reading of one of the greatest writers of the 
closing century. To all the magnificent maze of Mr. 
Ruskin’s writing the volume gives a fine clue.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Mrs. Meynell has set many things in order, and has put 
some things ina bright light ; she has greatly distinguished 
Ruskin’s failure from his suecess; and she has written an 
intrinsically fine bovk, of which the labour and truthful 
speaking adumbrate the labour and truthful speaking of 
the Master.’’—Academy. 

“As a guide to the study of Ruskin, it has real merit.” — 
Scotsman, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. The 


Record of a Roundabout Tour. By MARY STUART 
BOYD. With 170 Sketches by A. S. Boyd. Large 
demy 8vo. 18s, 

‘Mrs. Boyd describes with a facile pen. From subject to 
subject she passes quickly, and her narrative from begin~ 
ning to end does not contain a dull page. Of Mr. Boyd’s 
numerous sketches it is only necessary to say that = are 
excellent...... One of the most fascinating of recent books of 
travel.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


TALKS with OLD ENGLISH 
CRICKETERS. By A. W. PULLIN (‘‘Old Ebor”’). 
With numerous Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1016. JUNE, 1900. 2s. 6d. 


Children of the House of Kajar—Concerning our Cavalry—New Light 
on Old Cricket. By James Phillips — Ballad of Foulweather Jack. 
By M. C. Gillington—Onae of the Old School—Lord Jim: a Sketch. 
Chaps. 21-23. By Joseph Conrad—The Departure of a Second Lieutenant 
for the Front. By his Sister—The Life of a Sailor—Sheridan and Mr. 
Shaw. By G 8. Street—Musings Without Method. Mr. Pinero and his. 
Critics; ‘The Royal Academy; The Folly of Exhibitions; The Relief 
of Mafeking; Delirious London; The late R. A. M. Stevenson; The 
Prodigality of Talk—The Faithful City. By Christian Burke—Surprises 
in War: their Reasons and Remedy. By Major-General Frank 8S. 
Russell, C.M.G. M.P.—Floreat Britannia. By Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.C.B.—The War Operations in South Africa. VII. Misplaced Senti- 
ment ; Transport Difficulties ; “ Aasvogels”; The Advance from Bloem- 


fontein ; Mafeking. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 








IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME OF WELSH HISTORY. 


AN 
The WELSH PEOPLE: their Origin, History, Laws, Language, Literature, and Characteristics, 


By JOHN RHYS, Principal of Jesus College, and Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford, and D. BRYNMOR JONES, Q.C. M.P. With 2 Maps. Cloth, 1és. 
SOME PRESS NOTICES ON THIS VOLUME. 

‘ All intelligent Welshmen and others interested in all questions connected with Wales will give it a welcome worthy of the high standing of the authors and of the importance of 
the work...... It is decidedly the most important work dealing with Wales published siuce the appearance of Sir Thomes Phillips’s well-known, but far less valuable, work on the same 
subject.”— Western Mail (Cardiff). 

‘** We possess, in fact, no book like or approximate to ‘ The Welsh People,’ and it is a book that is greatly needed.”—St. James's Guzette. 

‘*The work is most comprehensive, involving special knowledge of several abstruse and widely different subjects...... Contains much valuable matter......The book forms the most 
complete and trustworthy social study of Wales and its people yet given us.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“ Certainly the most important contribution that exists to an historical study of the Welsh people.”—Literature, 

‘* A work of reference which is alike attractive, authentative, and comprehensive.”—Glisgow Herald, 


A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. | RECENT FICTION 
IN BIRD-LAND with FIELD-GLASS and CAMERA. wow Macaig 
By OLIVER G. PIKE. Illustrated with 83 Photographs taken direct from Nature | 
d the Author, and with Passage thd cir wog Cloth gilt, 6s. " | The MYSTERY ofMUNCRAIG. A Story of the Stewartry 
‘*To lovers of nature and others who are interested in bird-life, this book, which con- | of Kirkcudbright. By ROBERT JAMES MUIR. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
tains numerous anecdotes and over eighty photographs, shuuld provea genuine attraction.” “A charming Scotch tale......Always interesting......The general impression it leaves is 











Liverpool Daily Post. | that it is quite a book one would wish fo have in the house.” ; 
FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. | eatin en“ dorama — kely to appeal to a much larger circle than merely 
Heliogravure Frontispiece. Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS, and with an Introduc- Astiorof ‘Dom Tur and Others? "The Confideness SP ui kuiateur Gicd sg 9 
tion by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D. Green cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. Cloth mn siti , ee 





’ ‘“‘Cannot fail to give very real pleasure to all who can appreciate clever and good 
THEAL Ss LITTLE HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA. writing...... Altogether a very pleasant, bright, and quietly clever volume.” ° 
From Original Research in the Archives of Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Cape * A decidedly readable volume,.”— Outlook. Ss Pall Mali Gazette, 
Colony. By GEO. McCALL THEAL, D.Lit. LL.D., Author of ‘South Africa’ in “ The work of a lively fancy and a very ready pen.”—Academy. 











‘The Story of the Nations Series.” Cloth, 1s. 6d. CAMP LIFE IN THE ARGENTINE 
** A concise and useful summary of its subject for readers who desire a broad general 
view of the course of events.”—Scotsman, The STORY of an ESTANCIA. By Geo. : Crampton. 
‘ iar Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A WAR BOOK BY LADY SYKES. . ‘The sort of story which the reader, beginning, will not put away until he reaches the 
end.” — Field. 
SIDELIGHTS on the WAR. ; Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ‘* One of the most picturesque pieces of fiction published for some time past.” 
** This is an account of Lady Sykes’s nursing experiences at the Front. The scene of her Lloyd's News. 








labours was Estcourt, in Natal. Some of the author’s impressions regarding the general | ——— —— 


state of affairs in South Africa are also given in an interesting style.” | “ UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY.’--6s. each. 
‘* Likely to create a sensation.”—London Daily Express. ARDEN MASSITER A Tale of Modern Italian Political 
AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. and Social Life. By W. BARRY, D.D. 


The KEY to SOUTH AFRICA: Delagoa Bay. By The RHYMER. A Tale of Robert Burns and his Loves. 


MONTAGUE G. JESSKTT, F R.G.S. New Edition just published. Paper covers, 1s. By ALAN McAULAY. 


The CENTURY INVALID COOKERY BOOK. By Mary) THOU, and the OTHER ONE. By Amelia E. Barr, 








Author of ‘ Prisoners of Conscience,’ &c. 


A. BOLAND. Edited by Mrs. HUMPHRY (Madge, of 7ruth). New Edition. Paper The WATERS of EDERA By Ouida 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
PICTURES of the OLD FRENCH COURT. By Catherine A. Bearne, Author of ‘The Lives and 


Times of the Early Valois Queens.’ Illustrated, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

This volume treats of the daily life at Court and in society during the reigns of three more Valois queens, all of them characteristic and important in the history of France—Jeanne 
de Bourbon, Isabeau de Baviére, and Anne de Bretagne, the wives of Charles V., Charles VI , and Louis XII. It also gives a short chapter upon two others, Marie d’Anjou and Charlotte 
de Savoie, wives of Charles VII. and Louis XI., who were less conspicuous and of whom less is known. It endeavours to bring before its readers interesting details respecting three 
different Courts—the intellectual, almost saintly Court of Charles V. and Jeanne de Bourbon; the wild, reckless dissipation of that of Charles VI. and Isabeau de Baviére ; and the early 
romance, enlightened government, and splendid surroundings of Louis XI[. and Anne de Bretagne, the first modern king and queen of France. 








BY THE EDITOR OF THE ALPINE JOURNAL. 


SCRAMBLES in the EASTERN GRAIANS. By George Yeld. Illustrated, and with a Map. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. George Yeld’s contributions to the Alpine Journal giving an account of many excursions in the Eastern Graians are here collected, and in this handsome form will be valued by 
all who specialize in Alpine literature. This book consists, with considerable additions, of the author’s contributions to the Alpine Journal on the district referred to, on which he has 
been one of the chief authorities for some years. The greater number of the expeditions described had not been made before. The volume is fully illustrated, is provided with a map, 
and as it, deals not only with peaks and passes, but also, in a less degree, with chalet life, high Alpine flowers, and the valleys, should prove interesting to all mountain lovers. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LE SELVE,’ ‘THE SILVER CHRIST,’ &. 


CRITICAL STUDIES. A Series of Essays. By Ouida. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Among the subjects treated in these essays are Marion Crawford and Auberon Herbert. The article on Mr, Joseph Chamberlain should arouse strong interest all over the country. 
In addition to those mentioned above the book contains essays on the following: Gabriela d’Annunzio, Georges Durian, La Sécret de Precepteur, L’ Mepuiscable Bonté, Pompeo 
Molmenta, and Francesco Crispi. 

















LWU NEW VOLUMES IN “UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY,”—6s. each. 


ROBERT ORANGE. A Sequel to ‘The School for Saints.’ By John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie), 


Author of ‘The Herb Moon,’ ‘ Some Emotions and a Moral,’ ‘ The Sinner’s Comedy,’ ‘ The Gods, some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,’ Xc. 
The MINISTER'S GUEST. By Isabella Smith. 
“THE SPURTS LIBRARY,.”—New Volume. 


CRICKET. By Lord Harris, Archdeacon Sinclair, P. F. Warner, Albert Ward, T. C. Collings, F. G. 


BULL, M. A. NOBLE, TOM HEARNE, and others. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES IN “THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY.” 


LITTLE INDABAS. Stories of Natal and Boer Life. By J. Mac. 
TALES of the PAMPAS. By W. Bulfin (“Ché Buono ”). 


Cloth, 2s. each ; paper, ls. 6d. each. 
CATALOGUES and LISTS, containing full particulars of Mr, UNWIN’S PUBLICATIONS, wiil be sent to any address post free on application. 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor ’—Adverti and Busi Letters to ‘‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Jonn C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, June 9, 1900. 
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